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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. No. 6. 

In a preceding number I have shown, that 
Christian union is the result of an intelligent 
practical faith in Christianity. In the present 
number [ propose to state and explain some of 
those particular principles, ander whose guid- 
ance this union should be sought and may be 
obtained, 

1, The first principle of Christian, Union is an 
agreement in fundamentals. It is no doctrine 
of revelation, that these should be united as 
(uristian brethren, who are not united in their 
belief of the fundamentals of Christianity. The 
Lible ever insists on an agreement in funda- 
inentals, as the basis of Christian union, On 
this point there is, there can be, no dispute. 
That the gospel requires its friends and its ene- 
mies to be united in the bonds of a fraternal 
fellowship, is a doctrine too obviously absurd 
to be believed by any one. But, the question 
arises, what are the fundamentals of Christian- 
ity? This is a question of infinite moment. 
It should be answered with plainness and cor- 








rectness, To whom does ic delong to answer 
it? Not to the ancient fathers, not to modern 
divines, not to me, not to you. To answer this 
question belongs exclusively to the Head of the } 
church, No portion of this authority has he | 
delegated to any particular individaal or to any | 
body of men. Of this authority he is most 

jealous. Its exercise he has guardedly secur- 

ed to himself. To Christ, then, must you re- | 
pair to learn, what are the fundamentals of this | 
religion. And what do you Jearn from the 
heavenly teacher on this subject? From him 
you learn, that you must believe in Himself as 
the Measiah of the prophets, and so believe in 
Him in-that character as to obey all his com. 
mands. Here is the foundation for the Christ- } 
jan character and the Christian hope, for the | 
Christian church and for Christian fellowship, a | 
practical faith in Jesus as the Christ the Son 
of God, and the Savior, whom God sent into 
the world. And no other foundation can any 
man lay, than that, which has thus been laid in 
the Messiahship of Jesus; and in an entire 
submission to him in this character. 

2. A second principle of Christian union, is 
liberty of individual conscience. Christ is the 
sole master of Christians. All his disciples, 
are fellow servants. They are not to exercise 
lordship over one an other. They are not to 

















seck dominion over each other’s faith. They 
are to leave each other to the unmolested en- 
joyment of the rights of conscience. They are 
to remember, that each one is to render his ac-| 
count, not to a fellow servant, but to a com- 
mon master. This granting mutually of the | 
full enjoyment of liberty of conscience, is a 
most important principle of Christian union, 
So thought St, Paul. Tosore of his ambitious 
converts, he says, ‘ Who art thou that jadgest | 
another man’s servant? ‘To his own mas-} 
ter he stands or falls. But why dost thou judge 
thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought} 
thy brother ?. For we shall all stand before the | 
judgment seat of Christ, Therefore, let us not | 
judge one an other any more; but judge this | 
rather, that no man puta stumbling block or an } 
oceasion to fall in his brother’s way.’ On this | 
principle of liberty, the Roman Christians were | 
exhorted to act, with a view to a better union. | 

They were not to condemn-and set at nought 
one an other, on account of difference in opin- } 
ion relative to matters not made essential by 
revelation. On the contrary, they were to 
leave each other in these matters to the enjoy- 
ment of fiberty of conscience, under a sense of | 
individual responsibiljty to that God, who will | 
judge the world in righteousness by Jesus/ 
Christ, 

On the same principle, it becomes all! Christ- | 
ians ever to act; for it is a principle of univer- 
sa) and unbroken applicatien, 

3. A third principle of Christian union is} 
charitable walking. 

Charitable walking requires you to prefer the | 
spiritual good of your fellow men to your own) 
tempural interest, when the two come in com-| 
petition. 

Another mode of charitable walking, consists | 
in the occasional yielding of your rights” in | 
points not essential, for the sake of thereby pro- | 
moting the more effectually the well-being of | 
others, Weshovcld not be ever standing on) 
punctilios, We should not always insist on| 
having and exercising every right, which may} 
b-long to us, Whenever, by yielding in iat: | 
ters of inferior moment, we can thereby do im- | 
portant good, we should pursue this course, in 
the sperit of charitable walking. 

A third mode of charitable walking, consists” 
in a condescension to the weakness, to the| 
prejudices, to the innocent fancies, and the va-, 
rious infirmities of pious and good people. | 
Those, who are strong in the faith, should bear! 
the infirmities of the weak; and not please | 
themselves in the spirit of selfishness, to the | 
prejudice of the Christian improvement of fel- 
low disciples, 

St. Paul has set us a bright example of this 

He became al! 
things to all men, that by all means he might | 
save some, ‘This condescension, he learned) 
from Christ. This condescension, should shine 
forth brightly in all our conduct. [t should exs 
Ist in’ our mental judgments, in our habitual 
feelings, in all our words and actions, in all 
our plans and prayers. We should thus seek 
to promote that conciliation among Christians, 
which is a necessary preliminary to their being | 

Cordially united. 

. A fourth mode of charitable walking, con- | 
sists in cherishing and manifesting a compla- | 
cency in whatever is truly Christian in those, | 
from whom, in some respects, we may dissent. | 
It is of the essence of party spirit to behold in 
those of our own sect, no faults; and in those 
who belong to other sects, no excellencies, 

It is a great obstacle te the progress of 
Christian truth and holiness; and must be dis- 
Pleasing to God. But all such evil, is at once 
and effectually avoided, by charitable walking. 
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evangelical condescension. 





| tion of the body of Christ, of the whole cammu- 





Your neighbor, we will suppose, is a man of 
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enlightened piety, @ practically good man. He 
professes and adorns the Christian character. 
Now, shall you not respect and love and asso- 
ciate with this eminent saint? Such, says the 
Gospel, is equally your duty and your privilege. 
But, no, exclaims party-spirit. The man does 
not belong to your denomination. Be on your 
guard, Examine a little. He may be a Qua- 
ker, a Baptist, a Unitarian, a Presbyterian, pos- 
sibly he may be a Roman Catholic. What 
then? The question, and the only question is, 
whether he is a good Christian? Whether he 
gives evidence of a devout and practical sub- 
mission to the will and commands of Christ ? 
If such evidence is exhibited by him, shall you 
not respect and love him, irrespective of. his 
denominational peculiarities ? Unquestionably 
you will do this, if you walk charitably towards 
him. 

4. Again, a fourth principle of Christian 
union, is the principle of preferring the edifica- 
tion of the Christian body, to your own private 
edification, whenever there shall seem to be an 
opposition between the two. The principle, on 
which our edification should be sowzht in con- 
nexion with the members of a Christian church, 
Society, or community, it is of the utmost im- 
portance correctly to understand, On this top- 
ic, erroneous views have been entertained, 
And much evil has consequently resulted to 
the Christian cause Narrow views, unsanc- 
tified feelings, hasty proceedings, and sophisti- 
ca] reasonings in relation to the subject of per- 
sonal edification, have been much concerned in 
producing and in upholding that condition of 
separation aod contention in the Christian fam 
ily, which has so long and so widely and so 
woefully afflicted the interests of the kingdom 
ef heaven. ‘My own edification | must seek 
above all things, Nothing is so important to 
me as my own edification. This I must seek, 
whatever may be the consequence. I[ have no 
delight in contemplating a broken condition of 
the churches, or a state of alienation and divis. 
sion and contention among Cliristians. But yet, 
[ must risk the promoting of such evils, rather 
than flinch in the pursuit of my own spiritual 
edificatior.’ Have you never heard a discourse 
like ths? [t has abounded in Christendom ; 
and in our days, and in our region, 

Now, in all auch discourse you discover but 


vior has manifested towards ourselves, 

Do you suppose, that your Savior receives 
you as his disciple, on the ground that your 
knowledge of his person and character is per- 
fect, and that your observance of his will is 
also perfect? Bring this question home to 
your conscience. Examine it faithfully. An- 
swerithonestly. Abide by the consequences 
of your own principles. Say, thus do you 
think, that your Savior receives you as one ot 
his accepted followers, because your knowl- 
edge and character sre perfect? Oh no, you 
answer, My knowledge and my character are 
greatly imperfect, It must be on a very differ- 
ent ground, that my Savior receives me. It is 
because he discovers, as 1 humbly urust, in my 
heart a love of his truths and _ in my life’ evi- 
dence of an honest endeavor to keep his com- 
mandments, You have answered well. 11 is 
on such ground, it can be on no other, that your 
Savior receives you as one of his acceptéd fol. 
lowers. You thus have obtained your rule for 
regulating your Christian intercourse with fel- 
low Christians. Go and follow it. Go and 
imitate your Savior’s example in this respect. 
By pursuing such a course, and it is a course 
of plain duty, you will do much towards demol- 
ishing many a wall of sectarian division. 





| In order to Christian fellowship, do not de- 


mand perfection either of knowledge or of char- 
acter. Be as charitable towards your fellow 
Servants as you are conscious your Savior must 
be towards yourself, in order to his receiving 
you into his divine favor. Look for evidence 
of a love of the Tord Jesus Christ, and ofa 
practica! observance of his commands. When 
you have discovered these two things, extend 
then the hand of Christian fellowehip. For so 
does your Savior towards yourself. And 
would itnot be mortifying to you in the ex- 
treme, to discover yourself to be more rigid, 
towards your fellow disciples, than you suppose 
your Savior to be towarde yourself? Suppose 
your Savior should treat you, as the spirit of bigo- 
try bids you treat your fellow disciples ; suppose 
Jesus should say to you, ‘I cannot receive you 
as my disciple, | can hold no communion, no 
fellowship with you, your creed contains errors. 
[t differs from my beliefin many and in most 
important respects. Your love towards me, 
moreover, is weak and wayward. Before | caw 








little of evangelical light and love, How dif- 
ferent such discourse from the ‘instructions of 
the Savior and his aposiles.’ They teach you 
to seek your edification in connexion with the 
edification of the church, the parish, the coim- 
munity. They command you, in seeking spir- 
itual edification 1n company with others, to act, 
on the principle, not of selfishness, but of be- 
nevolence. They command you to seek not 
merely your own edification ; but also and em- 
phaticaily the best edification of the body, of 
which you are a member. In regard to this 
subject, the gospel will be better understood, 
than it seems to have been by many for a long 
period. Cristians will yet seek the edifica- 


nity of believers, in solemn earnestness; and 
in the spirit of a true, evangelical brotherly love. 
Then will the discourse of Christians on this 
subject, be exceedingly different from that, 
which has been often heard, and sometimes 


receive you, you must dismiss error from your 
creed, and imperfections from your love and 
your obedience,’ On the supposition, that your 
Savior should thus address you, would not your 
case be a hopeless one? Do not you need the 
candor, the forbearance, the forgiveness, the 
kind sympathy, the rich mercy of your Lord sat] 
master? Receive, then, your fellow disciples, 
on the same principles, as you would: indulge 
a good hope of final acceptance with the com- 
mon master. 

I have now set before you six principles 
of Christian union :—agreement in fundamen- 
tals, the scriptures deciding what these funda- 
mentals are;—freedom of individual consci- 
ence ;—charitabie walking ;—the seeking of 
our own individual edification in harmony with 
the edification of the whole body of Christians ; 
—the avoiding of unprofitable disputes and sec- 
tarian disputera ; and the imitating of our Sa- 
vior’s example in our receiving of one another 





highly extolled. Then will the followers of 
the Prince of Peace say, the cause of my mas- 
ter must be paramount in my estimation, I 
must seek the edification, not of my individual 
self, not of my particular denomination exclu- 
sively; but the edification of the body of Christ 
My principles must be large, generous, chari- 
table. I must not always and supremely seek 
to please myself, | must be willing to make 
sacrifices, I must deny myself for the sake of 
good to others, for the sake of gond to the 
Christian cause. My own edification I must 
seck in harmony with that of the whole body. 
As you would promote Christian union, then, 
ever seek, not a sectarian, but an evangelical 
edification. 

5. A fifth principle of such union, is the pru- 
dent avoidance of unnecessary and injurious 
disputations. This principle should be viewed 
in connexion with the one just mentioned. 
What is it which too frequently removes a true 


as Christians, 
These six are principles of our holy and 


peaceful religion, which demands from us a 


careful investigation and conscientious practi- 
cal regard. 

In my next namber I ehall speak of some 
applications of these principles, which the in- 
terests of Christian union render indispensable. 

N. W. 


PROGRESS OF REFORM. 

The brutal barbarism of Mahomedan rule 
has, during the present century, been greatly 
modified and ameliorated by the gradual jnroads 
of European civilization. Peace set the better 
elements of humanity in motion; and the fa- 
cilities of communication which the present 
generation has brought into being, have shown 
the eastern worid how much it has fallen into 
arrear with the wisdoin of the west, Mussulman 





zeal in religion, to substitute in its place zeal | 
of a sectarian character ? Is not this the ten- | 
dency of a too great familiarity with matters of 
doubtful disputation ? Would you then be 
prepared to seek the edification of the body of 
Christ—of the whole body of Christians, you} 
will avoid the entanglements and debasements, 
to which a party Yeal would conduct you. 

St. Paul thus addresses the Christians of 
his time, ‘receive ye one another, but not to 
doubtful disputations’, or, not to disputations 
respecting matters, which as to their truth, 
or utillity, or both are of a dowb:ful character. 

Disputes in religion, are often about mere 
words ; of.ener about human opinions; but sel- 
dom, comparatively, about matters essential, 
or even important. Wisely therefore, are we 
commanded to avoid disputes about such mat- 
ters, as the cause of Christian union would 
thereby be essentialy prejudiced, 

And further, the fomenters of unchristian 
disputes, are te be avoided, Mark thew,—is 
the divine direction. who cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have 
received, and avoid them; for they who are 
such, serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their 
own purposes, and by good words and fair 
speeches, deceive the hearts of the simple. 

Prudence, then, in regard to matters of 
doubtful disputation, is a very important princi- 
ple of Christian union, 

6. An other principle of such union, and the 
last which I shall mention, is that of imitating 
the example of Christ in our manner of receiv- 
ing one another. Receive ye one another, 
says an apostle, as Christ has received you, to 
the glory of God. : 

Christians.are thus required to receive one 
an other, according to @ definite rule. That 
rule is the manner, im which their common mas- 
ter has receivedthem. This rule of daty, is of 
universal obligation, It is our duty to recei¢e 
one another, in this manner. Itisour duty to 
regard, to receive, to acknowledge our fellow 
Christians with those feelings, which our Sa- 


pride was reproved and convinced by the per- 
petual presence of superior Christian intelli- 
gence. Steamers upon the Nile and the Eu. 
phrates—chemical works, end _ polytechnic 
schools at Mempbis—steam engines and light 
ning-conductors on Mount Lebanon—Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Mesopotamia, Syria—the Bedouin o! 
the desert, the Khurd of the mountain, the 
Turkoman of the plain, clad in garments ship 
ped from the Mersey or the Clyde—speak 
more for the progress of knowledge and of fe- 
licity than thetriumphs of the most fortunate 
conqueror, and prove that prejudice and intol- 
erance have been giving way to the benignant 
influence of commerce, In many parts of 
the East—(let many parts of England hear the 
glad tidings, and act accordingly)—toleration 
has completely triumphed. Mahomet Ali has 
elevated Christians to the highest functions of 
government, Even in Turkey instruction in 
many of the mechanical arts and sciences has 
been sought for among European Giaours. In 
Egypt and Syria a man may travel in Christian 
costume with perfect security ; and the distinc- 
tions of dress which for so many generations 
represented the degradation of one-half of soci- 
ety and the domination of the other, have for 
the most part been removed.— Christian Reform- 
er. 





MORAL COWARDICE. 

Why is it, in fact, that the tone of morality 
in the high places of society, is so lax and so 
complaisant, but for want of the independent 
and indignant rebuke of society? ‘There is 
reproach enough poured upon the drunkenness, 
debauchery, and dishonesty of the poor man, 
The good people who go to him can speak 
plainly, aye, very plainly, of his evil ways. 
Why is it, then, that fashionable vice is able to 
hold up its head, and sometimes occupy the 
front ranks of society? It is because respectable 
persons, of hesitating and compromising virtue 
keep it in countenance! It is because timid 
woman stretches out her hand to a man.whom 








she knows to be the deadliest enemy of moral- 
ty and of her sex, while she turns a cold eye, 
upon the victims he has ruined. Itig because 
there is nobody to speak plainly in matters 
like these. And do you think that society is 
ever to be regenerated or purified under the 
influences of these unjust and pusillanimous 
compromises ? [ tel) you never. Solong as 
vice is suffered to be fashionable and respecta- 
ble, so long us men are bold to condemn it on- 
ly when it is clothed in rags, there will never 
be any radical improvement.—-You may multiply 
temperance societies-—you may pile up statute 
books of law against gambling and dishonesty 
——but so long as the timid homages of the fair 
and honored are paid to splendid iniquity, it 
will be all in vain; so long willit be felt, that 
the voice of the world is not against the sinner 
bat the sinner’s garb: so Jeng, every weapon 
of association, and every baton of office will 
be but a missile feather against the leviathan 
that is wallowing in the low marshes and stag- 
nant pools of society. —-—Dewey's Moral Views. 





[From the Examiner.] 
EXTRACTED FROM REV. DR. PARKMAN’S 
ARTICLE ON THE LIFE OF WILBERFORCE. 

To form a just estimate of Mr Wilberforce, 
we must regard him in his religious raiher 
than in his political character; as a Christian 
and not as a statesman, His political in- 
fluence, except on questions of morals or philan- 
thropy, as the * Reformation of manners,’ and 
the Abolition of Slavery, was exceedingly 
limited. ‘There are those, who deny that he 
had any weiglt in the House of Commons, ex 
cept what was derived from his known religious 
character. His indecision, his ready surrender 
of himself to his own warm impulses, or to the 
views of others; his tender, but over-scrupu- 
lous conscience, sometimes bearing him to one 
extreme through nothing but fear of its opposite; 
and above all, his excessive dread of party, 
making him jealous of his own friends, and 
blind to perceive how often it pleases God Al- 
mighty to make what men call party the minis- 
ter of his own Providence,——were fatal to him 
asa statesman. It was religion that gave him 
power, And it is grateful to reflect what power 
that alone did confer. It was the secret of his 
eloquence. Though the term was applied to 
him in derision, he was in an eminent sense the 
‘reljgious member;’ and whatever might be 
thought of his speculations, however at times, 
and to answer a purpose, he might have been 
ridiculed as a Methodist, the House of Com- 
mons, and the whole nation with it, paid hom- 
age to the incontestible purity, piety, and 
blameless life of the man. Nor was he himsel! 
ignorant of his reputationin this regard, With 
his usual tenderness of conscience it prompted 
him to inquire what great duties it called him 
to perform, and these were not inconsiderable. 
On one occasion he resolved to seek an_inter- 
view, on religious subjects, with the Prince Re- 
gent ; and on another, he resolved, after reluc- 
tantly accepting her invitation to dinner, to 
avail himself of the opportunity to ‘speak a 
word in season to Madame de Stael.’ His good 
sense, however, and just reverence of the sub- 
ject never failed to instruct him, that there was 
a time to keep silence as well as to speak, and 
he preferred, what it must be confessed he often 
encountered, the utter failure of his purpose, to 
an ynseemly or ungracious forcing of an oppor- 
tunity. He also thought that he was bound to 
talk as well and as sgreeable as he could on 
other topics, that so he. might give acceptance 
and weight to his religious conversation, How 
successfully he followed this excellent rule, 
and guarded his religious zea! from indiscretion 
is evident from the delight with which his com- 
pany was invariably welcomed. Even that 
selfish and profligate monarch, George the 
Fourth, repeatedly sent for him, and added to 
the message an assurance, that the topics of 
conversation should be of his own choosing 
Madame de Stael, as we have seen, was proud 
of numbering him with her guests. On his part 
he justly deemed her spiritual condition suscept- 
ible of improvement. But that he knew well 
how to unite the * beauty of holiness’ with his 
social graces, and honored his religion too much 
io render it disagreeable, is evident enough 
from the judgment pronounced on him by that 
brilliant lady ; «1 expected,’ said she, ‘to have 
found Mr Wilberforce among the most reli- 
cious; but I find also that he is among the 
witliest of men.’ 

We cannot close a notice of Mr Wilberforce 
without referring to the work, by which he is 
known as a writer. His ‘Practical View of 
the Prevailing Religious Systems, &c., con- 
trasted with real Christianity,” * * * 

In this book, ss in the Life of the writer. 
there are signal beauties united with signal de- 
fects. Mr Wilberforce was not characterized 
by vigorous intellect; and his work, as were 
his speeches, is marked rather by earnestness 
of feeling, and an eloquence warm from the 
heart, than by any accuracy of method or close- 
ness of argument. With what is peculiar in its 
theological views we need not here concern 
ourselyes. We are not studious, in truth, to 
dwell on the faults either of the book or of 
the man. Of the latter, which biographical 
truth requires us to admit, this at least may be 
said, that they were not of a nature, which the 
world in general are in danger of imitating. 
On the other hand, there are many, who will be 
ready enough to accept them for a warning ; 
and to congratulate themselves that theirs is 
not a philanthropy or a charity so prodigal as 
to issue in ruin. Yet to our poor thoughts, 
the hoarding up of treasures, only to be wasted 
by speculating or profligate children, is scarcely 
to be preferred to the wasting of them in char- 
ity, which though it may err in its excess, still 
does not lose the blessing. 

And if there be those, and we believe there 
are some among our own countrymen, who hav- 
ing once partaken are ready to censure his 
boundless hospitality, it is for them to consider, 
that it was only through the very indiscrimi- 
nateness of this hospitality -they enjoyed the 
opportunity, which they were eager to embrace, 
and are still proud to remember, of seeing and 


conversing with Mr Wilberforce. _ Forour own 
part, we should seriously quarrel with ourselves 
for any willingness to scan severely the infirm- 
ities of one, whose heart was like his, a peren- 
nial fountain of kindness to man and thankful- 
ness to God; of one, whose delight in the 
works, and gratitude for the gifts of his heaven- 
ly Father, were such as these: *He loved 
flowers with ali the simple delight of childhood. 
And when he came in from his garden, care- 
fully depositing a few that he had gathered, in 
his own. room, he would say, as he enjoyed 
their fragrance, ‘How good is God to us! 
What should we think of a friend, who had 
furnished us with a magnificent house, and all 
we needed, and then coming in to see that all 
had beew provided according to his wishes, 
should be hurt to fied that ne perfumes had 
been placed in the room. Yet so has God dealt 
with us,—-lovely flowers ere the smiles of 
his goodness,’ ” 











THE HUMAN BODY. 

The human body, considered simply as an 
engine, tobe worked by a superior agent—as 
a system of combined and organized matter, 
to be actuated and controlled by a living spirit, 
is a most wondertul instance of creative power 
and plastic skill. [It may be considered as a 
world.in miniature—as an epitome of all the 
sciences, as an abridgement of the great book 
of nature, To whatever part of it we direct 
our attention, we discover a most remarkable 
exemplification of the general laws of physics. 
In its optics, as expressive of the functions of 
the eye, we have mathematics of the highest 
order, Inthe formation of the bones, and in 
the arrangement of its various joints and liga- 
ments, we have the principles of the mechanics 
most strikingly exhibited to our view, In the 
circulation of its fluids, the heart, the, arteries, 
and the veins, may be considered as an hydrau- 
lic apparatus, The process of respiration is an 
example of pneumatic action. In the gradual 
formation of its general substance ; in the’ pre. 


tute its specific parts, we have chemistry in 
some of its finest and most beautiful combina- 
tions. Over and above all these subordinate 
agencies, however, there is a master principle ; 
there is life, the grand chemist, the mighty 
engineer, who superintends and regulates the 
whole. And although he is invisible to the keen- 
esteye, and bafflesthe strongest microscope, 
the effects he works are too palpable to admit 
a rational doubt of his separate and distinct ex. 
istence; andthe very obscurity of his retreat 
tends only to raise our admiration of the pow- 


originally created, and by whose will he has 
been attached to our frame. Truly, then, may 
we say, inthe view of this mysterious union of 
body and soul—of matter and spirit, in the 
present condition of our nature that we are ‘ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made,’ This is, therefore 
doubtless, the jnst and legitimate method of 
studying the science of physiology, to regard 
it as exhibiting throughout a most-remarkable 
illustration of the ‘ manifold wisdom of God.’ 


MORAL COURAGE. 
[From the Mercantile Journal.] 

The highest and most perfect order of cour- 
age, and that which in a very considerable de- 
gree, comprehends every other kind, is moral 
courage. This is a quality which is unknown 
to the brute creation—and is found developed 
im man in proportion as he approaches the per- 
fection of human nature, Moral courage may 
be regarded as that transcendental power of the 
mind, if we may so speak—that spiritual cs- 
sence, which prompts a man to seek the paths 
of truth, and do justice, even if the Heavens 
should fal].—It is that secret voice, which im- 
presses on his mind the importance of execu- 
ting fearlessly, the mighty trust confided to his 
care—that inward monitor which teaches him 
to despise sclfish considerations, and to regard 
all things as secondary to that of executing 
faithfully his duties in this life. 
Moral courage will in a great degree, supply 
the place of all other kinds of courage. A man 
who is well en?owed with moral courage, will 
seldom entertain fear of any kind. He will 
never shrink from danger to his person, while 
engaged in the performance of his duty—he 
will be terrified by neither menances, imprison- 
ment nor blows—hie will not be lured from the 
path of rectitude by persuasions o bribes—or 
induced by a spirit of persecution to do an act 
of which his conscience will not entirely ap- 
prove. Of course, moral courage is not an at- 
tribute of the duellist. 
A celebrated civilian of Great Britain, Lord 
Erskine, on one occasion, explajned the rule of 
his conduct through life, in the following terms: 
‘It was the first command and counsel of my 
youth, to do what my conscience told me to be 
my duty, and to leave the cons*quences to 
God, I shall carry with me the memory, and 
[ trust, the practice of this paternal lesson to 
the grave.—I have hitherto followed it, and 
have no reason to complain that my obedience 
toit has been,even a temporary sacrifice. I have 
found it on the contrary, the road to prosperity 
and wealth, and I shall point it out as such to 
my children.’ 
Instances of pure moral courage, we re- 
gret to say, are seldom exhibited in these times, 
when expediency seems to be the motto of all 
classes in society. We are too apt to allow 
our passions to interfere, and divert us from the 
path of duty. The love of wealth—ambition— 
revenge—affection, or the dread of physical ills, 
will often allure apparently wise and good men 
from the path, which conscience tells them 
ought to be pursued. Our standing in society, 
our rank in the anrals of fame, and our worldly 
prosperity, we are too apt to consider paramount 
to truth and justice. 

The great mass of mankind are to apt to 
view the actions of man through the inverted 


ten wish their rulers to act in a manner to sub- 
serve particular interests, instead of obeying 
the immutable decrees of truth and justice. 
And the man, however good or truly great, 





who, placed conspicuously in public life, is gui- 


cipitation of the various elements which consti- | 





> emenaainen 
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ded solely by principle, and never turns. aside 
in his course to flatter the multitude, in order 
to advance his interest or reputation—who is 
uninfluenced by fear or favor, can seldom ex- 
pect to give satisfaction to the ‘democracy of 
numbers.’ It is frequently the case that a 
man will become unpopular to a degree cor- 
responding with his exhibition of moral courage ; 
and the unjust deeree of ostracism wi!l be pro- 
nounced against him! The history of wan and 
nations furnishes meny striking illustrations in 
81, port of. this assertion... Mristides was ban- 
ished from Athens for his virtues, ‘The people 
hevame tired of his moral excellence, and ban- 
ished hin, whom they lad surnamed the Just, 
from the city. But the people, although they 
may do wrong from interested motives,or from 
passion, will almost always act justly after the 
waves of passion or prejadice have subsided. 
Indeed, they may deeply reverence truth, while 
at the same time they unjustly persecute ite 
ministers ! 








| 





| 





| feels no pressure from ite tiny fingers, 


Moral courage is the attribute of the Patriot 
and the Christian. There are no men who 
more command the admiration, or are more en- 
tiled to the respect and veneration of mankind, 
than those noble spirits, who offer up their 
lives for their country or their religion--who 
die martyrs to Patriotism or Christianity. 





{F:om the Mother’s Magazine.] 

THE MOURNING MOTHER COMFORTED. 

Who can describe a mother’s agony as she 
razes on the countenance of her dying child? — 
To her, though changed, it seems stil} beauti- 
fal. She beholds its gently beaming eyes up- 
raised and fixed, and closing fast in death. 
Upon ‘ its little mouth half open,” with *soft lip 
quivering,’ she gently loys her check, but no 
warm breath is felt ; she receives no answering 
kiss, She takes its little hand in. hers—but it 
is cold and damp with the dews of death; she 
She 


; ‘ays it down again, and it falls from its side 


| 


rerveless and powerless, 
She gazes on still, in silence almost breath- 
oss. She beholds it at length expire! Ite 


| ittle life goes out like an expiring lamp, or 
| ‘ades away like the evening twilight. 


There 


| nay indeed have been no pang in its death-~ 


i 





not a sigh even may have disturbed the silence 
if the scene; but then—it has gone !—~it will 
return no more !——and that fond maternal heart 
is bereaved. Oh! these are scenes which try 
the souls of mothers, which shake them to their 
centre; and the recollections thereof cling 
‘ound their hearts, long after the beloved ob- 


| sets have themselves mouldered into dust. 


er and wisdom ofthat Being by whom he was , 





{ 





And yet, there are consolations even for such 
'n hour, That mother cannot be miserable, 
wha, inthe midst of her grief, caw look up with 
confidence to one above, and feel that a Fath- 
‘r’s hand hath smitten ; who can look upon her 
departed child, and feeling that «the Lord hath 
need of it,’ can resign it cheerfully to His care; 


| nay, more—she may be happy. 
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perspective of passion or prejudice. They of- a little way off, 


Bereaved mother, it is your privilege to re. 
ose your wounded heart on the bosom of Je- 
us; to find relief from your sorrows in the 
nlness of his love. The God of all censola- 
on knows how to administer comfort in the 
‘arkest hour of grief. Hecan toveh the secret 
prings of sorrow. He can cause the bereaved 
‘eart to say—‘ It is good for me that | have 
een afflicted ;’ and, ‘Though he slay me, yet 
wilt IT trust in him.’ 

Bear with me, while I offer to you the testi- 
nony of one, who has herself drank deep of 
he bitter cup of sorrow. Said a mother once, 
‘T did not weep when I saw the spirit of my 
child departing ; nor was my soul overwhelined, 
»ven when told that it was gone. [| had often 
huddered at the contemplation of such a scene; 
ind when witnessing the sorrows of others, 
rave felt that I could not be sustained myself 
inder similar circumstances. But how did I 
imit the Holy One of Israc]! True, it was a 
cene of painful and affecting interest, and un- 
issisted nature might indeed have sunk, But 
here was one supremely lovely and glorious, 
vhose kindness cheered the sorrows of that 
rying hour. I could not doubt the presence of 
he Savior, as T stood by that sweet infant’s dy- 
ng pillow. I thought attending angels were 
here too. 

‘To one I seemed to hear him say—‘ Com- 
fort that mother, support her wounded heart ; 
pour into her soul the. precious consolations of 
my word; see to it that Satan and his fiery 
darts assail her not.” And it was so, 

‘To another—+‘ Take the spirit of that suffer- 
ing dying child, fold it gently to thy breast, then 
plume thy wings, bright seraph, and before the 
morning dawn, land it safely on that peaceful 
shore, where tempests never beat, nor billows 
roar, It is not meet that it should remain 
here longer, its frame is too feeble, its spirit 
too tender and sensitive, it cannot bear the 
cold wind and the rough wind of this unfeeling 
world, I can take better care of it than these 


| parents, with all their tenderness and assidvity. 


They cannot shield it from harm and sorrow. 
If spared, it will only be to suffer much and 
long, and to die at Iast a painful death. It 
were better to snap the slender cord of life, to 
take it gently now, and then all sorrow will be 
forever past, and it will enter at once into peace. 
These parents will weep and mourn, it is true, 
but ¢the sadness of their countenance will 
make their hearts better.’ ‘In their affliction 
they will seek my face,’ and I will comfort 
them; and ‘ what they know not now they 
shall know hereafter.’ ~ 

* Swift flies the soul ; perhaps ’tis gone 

Ten thousand leagues beyond the sun— 

Or twice ten thousand times thrice told, 

Ere the forsaken elay is cold.” 

‘1 followed the spirit of my darling in its up- 
ward flight. I imagined its cordial welcome 
at the gate of the eternal city. J saw it enter 
in, and listened to its first sweet hymn of 
praise, —Heaven during that hour seémed but 
and the time seemed short, ere 

ther would see her child again. 
er beer the sad scenes which followed, J was 
still enabled to feel that ‘beneath me and 
around me, His strong right arm was thrown.’ 
I could not sink with such a prop. | saw in- 








oy 
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deed the dear body of wy child laid awny in 
the grave, and felt too truly thet it would re- 
turn no more, but the sweet conscivusness, that 
angels watch even the sleeping dust, cheered 
my heart; and [ felt too, that it would rise 
again.’ ge 

‘T returned from the funeral solemnities. 
No laughing voice was heard, nor light foot- 
sicps en the floor as f entered the deserted 
nursery. All there was loneliness and sadness. 
The vacant chair, the untouched toy, the empty 
trib, were all before me. But 7 remembered 
the Savior had been there. Methought he was 
there still. 1 felt that he could sustain. d 
leaned on his Almighty arm, and was not dis- 
appointed, : 

‘Months have passed away since my sweet 
babe became a peaceful sleeper in the grave.—- 
Time bas not healed my wounded heart, nor 
blunted the keenness of my sorrow. More 
deeply than ever dol feel that * my child is not.” 
But the gospel is. The Savior is, and he is the 
same, a sure refuge in time of trouble, Here, 
and only here, and firmly and for ever here may 
the bereaved heart repose.’ 

‘Earth hath no sorrow which heaven cannot heal.’ 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


An acute observer*of men and morals can- 
not avoid regarding the many specolative | 
creeds—hastily adopted and earnestly defend. | 
ed, by a small portion of our countrymen,— | 
with an anxiety nearly approaching to horror, | 
Among those whioh have been most sucessful- 
ly promulgated, and most eagerly received, 
Motinonism stands preeminent. 1 cannot say, 
how strong a foundation it may find in either 
nature or revelation for its self constructed fab- 
ric ; but a late correspondent of the Morning | 
Post, describes the mormons as a people quiet, | 
industrious, and conscientious—surrounded by | 
8 bigoted populace, and the victims of its op- | 
pressive persecution. Their violated purity, | 





their tainted honor, and their desecrated altare,| ed among his particular friends and parishionere. 


have excited the pity and the sympathy of many 


of our-citizens, and this circumstance renders it | 


still more necessary, than it has hitherto been, 


that the origin of the Mormon Bible, the enig- | 


ma ofthe age, should be satisfactorily explained. 
It is‘ necessary both for the satisfaction and 
support of the Christian, and for the temporal 
well being and prosperity of the Mormons 
themselves. A letter appeared in your paper 
of yesterday, purporting to be a relation of facts 


connected with the origin of this singular vol- | 
ume, and as such it merits the consideration | 
is not my pur- | 
pose, to carefully review this paper, or to ask | 
what motives‘could have induced an individual. 
I am} 


of every rational heing. It 


to deceive the public in this matter. 
anxious that the truth or falsehood of this docu- 


ment, signed by Matilda Davison, should be | 


proved, and as it involves a question of both 


political and religious moment, I would ask | 
two or three questions, which as it seems to me, | 
In the first place, | 
the decument bears wpon its face, marks of | 


may be easily answered. 


authenticity which it might appear indclicate 
and imprudent to doubt. It is written with 


modesty and by a female—it is attested by | 
t wo individuals, one a minister of the Gospel, | 
the other the preceptor of youth—and it was) 
communicated to the Recorder for publication | 


by the ‘Rev. Mr. Stow of Holliston. 
T © commence—Mrs Davison’s letter states 


that the * Manuscript Found’ as it is termed, | 


a work composed by her first husband, the Rev. 
Solomon Spaviding in New Salem, was afier 


their removal to Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, an | 
object of curiosity and interest, to every indi- | 
vidual connected with the printing office of his | 
friend, Mr. Patterson, who had borrowed it of! 
Now if Sidney Rigdon, who ac-! 


Spaulding. 


cording to Mrs was at this 


Davison’s letter, 


time connected with the office, had afterwards | 
become one of the fuunders and most zealous | 
advocates of a new sect, who recognised as) 
revelation, a work so nearly resembling ‘The | 


Manuscript Found,’ asthe Mormon Bible is 


said to be,—the circumstances would to gny | 
suspicion, and it) 


the least have ‘warranted 
would not have been strange, had some individu- 


al been sufficiently on the alert, to detect the ar- | 


tifre. 


‘The artifice was detected, and what further | 


objections have you to raise?’ exclaims some 
yawning and credulous reader.—Can that be 
said to have been proved, in 1834, which it is 
left t# the present day to authenticate? Ac- 


cording to Mrs Davison, a copy of the Mor- | 


mon Bible was carried to New Salem in this 
year, to the very place, where the *‘ Manuscript 
Found’ was written and read to the neighbors 
by her husband, and here of course it could not 
fail to be recognised as the identical compo- 
sition of the Rev. Mr. Spaulding. The ex- 
citement in New Salem, then became so great 
that the towns-people had a meeting and de- 
puted Dr. Hurlbut, one of their number, to re- 
pair to Monson, Messachusette, 


carried with him a petition, signed by several 
inhabitants of New Salem, whose names are 
mentioned, and whe werc well known to Mrs 
D. and here the narrative concludes! The 
writer does not tell us, whether the manuscript 


was sent to New Satem—whether it was com- | 
pared withthe Mormon Bible, what was the | 
result of that comparison, or where it may now; in the centre of the arch. 
be found, and in what manner these facts can | 


be proved, other than by her attested state- 
ments! Perhaps, all this was done; if so, if 


the * Manuscript Found ’ was compared with} only tree of its kind that has resisted the de- 
the Mormon Bible, if that comparison resulted! vovuring heat of the climate, 


in the proof that the latter was s mere copy of 
the * Manuscript’ with the ‘aditions of a few 
pious expressions, and extracts from the Sacred 
Scriptures,’ why were not the public immedi- 
ately undeceived through the medium of the 
press—-why was not an excitement created, | 
such as is usually created in the like caseg, io 
this country, aud the Mormons themselves sat- 
isfied in regard to it? And again, what became 
of the manuscript? It had just been proved to | 
be an important document, and it surely could | 
not have been wantonly destroyed ? if still in 
existence can it pot be produced to corroborate 
the statements of Mrs Davison? Again, sone 
one may object that this might have been done 
and [ never have heard of it, that the prees might 
have rung with the matter, and [ never have 
been startled by the re-echo—but if ithad been 
made public, as it should bave been, why have 
men been wondering for years, whence the 
Mormon Book originated, and why have the | 
Mormons steadily continued to increase inp 
numbers, in spite of this exposure of the dupli- 
city of their founders? why are they increas- 
ing ta this day, till they have formed a simple 
community, whose, religious rites diff-ring 
from those of their neryhbors, have excited the 


where Mrs} bodies are as transparent as glass, and their 
Davison resided, and procure from her the orig-{ breasts are like those of the Sphinx. They 
inal * Manuscript Found,’ that it might be com. | 
pared with the Mermon Bible! Dr. Harlbut| a race now extinct. 


( assion and the spiritual zeal of the Christian | 
yrusaders of the 19th century, and caused them 
ry dip that sword in the blood of the Aarmless 
<I cannot cull them innocent—which our 
tavior commanded his apostles to sheath? I 
vish these questions might be answered, | ask 
shem with perfect simplicity of purpose and a 

uileless heart, as much for my own satisfac- 
uon, as for that of others—and hope I have 
‘written nothing opposed to Christian and be- 
»evolent criticism, nothing which could offend 
jhe author of that letter herself. 

As it is—her letter, closing as abruptly as I 
have stated, can serve no purpose but that of 
rousing a few dormant minds like my own, and 
exciting the curiosity of the people for a few 
days. Whatever claims a divine origin ought to 
be an object of interest to the hsmblest Chris- 
tian—and [ conclude my article, hoping than 
I have not been an unwelcome intruder upon 
your patience, 





For the Register and Observer. 
BRADFORD'S LIFE OF MAYHEW. 


Among the valuable and very interesting 
works which have recently been published, we 
may, With great propriety, mention, a memoir 
of the life and writings of the Rev. Jonathan 
Mayhew D. D., pastor of the West Church and 
society in Boston, from June 1747, to July 
1766, by Alden Bradford L. L.D. Dedicated 
to the Rev. Dr. Lowell, Senior Pastor of the 
Church and Society of which the Rev, Dr. 
Mayhew was the minister. Mr Bradford was 
furnished by some of the friends of the late Dr. 
Mayhew with authentic documents for the vol- 
ume which he has published, and has delinea- 
ted the character with great fidelity, and has 
made very correct and judicions remarks pon 
the various publications of that great and good 
man. Dr Mayhew was during his life very 
highly esteemed by many distinguished char- 
acters in society, some of whom were number- 


| No one, whose mind is free from prejudice, 
| can read his works, without a deep conviction 
, that he was one of the most able defenders of 
the civil and religious liberties of his country. 
| Dr Mayhew was regarded by his brethren in 
| the ministry, who were intimately acquainted 
| with him, as a faithful and excellent Pastor, and 
| his memory is held in gratefal :emembrance. 

It is earnestly desired that the friends of 
liberal Christianity would purchase and duly 
estimate the work which Mr Bradford has pub- 


CHRISTIAN 


tains heaped together at the base of the giant 
that overtops them, and resembling, in the 
distance, a sea of granite with immoveable 
waves, 

When we -had satisfied ourselves with the 
vast general survey, we inspected the details. 
Here, on the summit where we. were now 
standing, occurred the memorable interview be- 
tween Gop and Moses, at the conclusion of 
which the august Lawgiver descended to the 
people with light shining from his face, 

We read aloud from the Bible the chapter 
describing these events, while we were seated 
in the very cleft where Moses was hidden when 
Jensovan manifested to him His glory, 





MEANS OF PRE’ ENTING CONSUMPTION. 

The second pamphlet by Dr Alcott, entitled 
‘Health Tracts,’ consists of remarks on Con- 
sumption, and the means of prevention, Among 
the various means suggested, that of Ventila- 
tion is one of the most important. We quote 
the following passage. 


PROPER VENTILATION, 

One thing which we believe to be a fruitful 
source of consumption, has been alluded to, un- 
der the head, Pure Air, though not with so 
much distinctness as its importance demands. 
We must be permitied to recur to it, under an- 
other head, and utge the importance ot venti- 
lation, 

The common statement, that we spoil a gal- 
lon of air, by breathing, every minute, does not 
express the whole truth. He who is confined 
to the use of a gallon of air a whole minute, 
or what is the same thing, he who is confined 
to sixty gallons, sixty minutes, or to twelve 
hogsheads of it twelve hours, is indeed injured 
to the full extent which has usually been sup. 
posed. 

But, as we have already ssid, this is not all. 
We are beginning to be injured long befure 
we have spent a full minute, on our gallon of 
air. There is quite too much carbonic acid | 
gas, contained in a gallon of air, ere we have 
lived upon it halfa minute, Nay, more; it is) 
not certain that we remain uninjured if we | 
breathe over, the second time, any portion of | 
air which has the previous instant issued from | 
a pair of lung, whether ours or those of some- 
body else. Our own opinion is, that no air 
which has just issued from the cavity of the) 
lungs, should be inhaled again; and that by | 








lished, and that he may soon receive an am- 
ple com vensation for his honorable labors. 
J. A. 





MOUNT SINAIL. 


{ 
| [From * Impressions of Travel in Egypt and Arabia 
Petrewa, by Alexander Dumas.’) 


We arose with the sun on the following day ; 
for we were to ascend Mount Sinai, and visit 
all the places consecrated by Moses, We set 
out under the conduct of a venerable father,— 
not from the door, but the window: we bestrid 
| the stick as we had done the day before; the 

capstan turned gently, and in a few minutes 
we were standing outside the walls. The rope 
was drawn up again, and all communication 
was once more cut off between the Desert and 
the Monastery, 

Mount Horeb is a protuberance of Sinai ; 
| and it so projects itself that the peak of the 
latter cannot be seen from the plain below. 
| We went along a ravine of large regular 
stories, brought thither by the monks, which 
formerly made a very commodious stairway to 
the summit of the mountain. But it has been 
broken up by the rains, and by stones that from 
time to time roll down over it into the valley. 

About a third of the way up, and where you 
quit Mount Horeb to ascend the peak of Sinai, 
is an arch, and on its key-stone a cross, to 
which is attached a tradition in great credit 
with the monks, 


A Jew having set out from the convent to! ey 
|overwhelming contrast, their frailties, imper- 


of iron from proceeding farther than this spot. | 


ascend the mountain, was hindered by a cross 


Whichever way he turned, it presented itself 
| before him. At length, terrified by the vision, 
he fell on his knees and begged the accompa- 
nying monk to baptize him. The holy ceremo- 
ny was performed on the spot, with water 
| from the ravine. Thies gave rise to a custom 
| now fallen into disuse. A monk of the Mo- 
' nastery was always in prayer betore the door; 
and pilgrims, ere they were permitted to tread 
heedless!y up the mountain that Moses dared 
| not ascend but with his naked feet, were made 
| to confess and receive absolution. 

During the whole ascent, we saw snakes 
that hid themselves at our approach in the fis- 
sures of the rocks; and also great green lizards. 
These would equat themselves like toads, and 
look at us as we passed, exhibiting more de- 
sire to attack than ahy intention to withdraw. 
These reptiles are strangely hideous: their 





looked like creatures of fable, or like those of 
| We had been advised to 
| provide ourselves with sticks before leaving the 
| Monastery, that we might act on the defensive 
} with them, as their bite is very painful and 
| sometimes fatal, 
| We renched a chapel built on a rock, where 
the prophet Elias remained forty days, It is 
' an edifice of Grecian form, with a square altar 
The altar is sur- 
This little station is 
ornamented with two or three paintings. A 
magnificent cypress stands near it, being the 


| rounded by a stone step. 


Three olive trees 
formerly grew beside it, but they died and 
have not been replaced. From this little table- 
land, designed by nature for a resting-place, 
the summit of Sinai is distinguishable, together 
with the church and mosque that crown it. 

The ascent grew more difficult as we pro- 
ceeded, but we toiled on with undiminished 
zeal. We arrived at the rock where Moses, 
overlookiug the plain of Rephidim, held up his 
hands towards IIcaven during the battle of 
Joshua with Amalek, 

At last, after a five hours’ march, we stood 
on the top of the mountain, motionless, and 
entirely absorbed by the magnificent panorama 
beneath us, so hallowed by biblical record, and, 
after a lapse of three thousand years, still full 
of poetry and grandeur. 

The air was so clear that we could see ob- 
jects at a prodigious distance. At the Sonth 
lay the point of the Peninsula, terminated by 
Ras Mahomed, which loses itself in the sea. 
Beyond this, in the bosom of the waters, are 
the Isles of the Pirates, white and indistinct 
like floating vapors, On our right lay the 
mountains of Africa; on our lett, the plains of 
Arabia Deserta; beneath our feet, the plain of 


neglect of this rule, though it be in ignorance, | 
) thousands and tens of thousands are slowly in- 
juring chemselves, and implanting the seeds of | 
| disease in various forms, eepecially consump- ; 
tion. } 
| ‘To prevent this, great pains should be taken | 
' to have a free circulation of air in all our rooms, | 
especially, as we have already said, in our par- 
‘lors, sleeping rooms, school rooms, churches, ; 
&c. Unwearied pains should be taken to avoid ; 
| the necessity—particularly in feeble people or | 
| children—of taking in the breath which has} 
| just issued from the lungs of another ; whether | 
it be a fellow being, or a favorite domestic ani- | 
mal—a horse, a dog, or a cat, Fires also, of | 
| every kind, lamps, cancles, &c.—in short, com- 


produce the results of which we have been 
speaking ; and call equally loud on us, for care- 
ful ventilation. 
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ATONEMENT. 

Many people, undoubtedly, have been in- | 
duced to embrace this doctrine of satisfaction, | 
from a deep conscivusness of their sinfulness and ! 
insufficiency. They look up to God, enthroned 


in infinite purity and holiness. They view in, 


fections andsins. They feel utterly unworthy | 
and vile. They dare not hope any thing they 
can do, will be suffivient to gain pardon and | 
acceptance—though they should agonize in re- | 
pentance till big drops as of blood, roll from. 
The thought of appearing in the 
divine presence, with nothing to plead but their | 


their brows. 


own feeble efforts, and poor virtues, strikes | 
them as aimost impious. They are strongly, | 
fearfully persuaded that God’s justly offended | 
purity and majesty, must demand some higher 
satisfaction, than they can effect—that he, in 
whose sight the heavens are not clean, and 
angels are charged with iniquity, and seraphs | 
tremble as they walk, can never look with cem- 
placency on them in consideration of any works, 
and merits of their own. In this state of mind 
they rush to Gethsemane and behold the eter- | 
nal Son of God, in awful, unspeakable, myste- 
rious agony. They go to the cross. They 
witness his dreadful sufferings. They see his 
precious blood flowing. They hear the words, 
‘why hast thou forsaken me? it is finished,’ 
They hear too, the earth quaking, and the rocks 
rencing. They see the surrounding mountains 
trembling, the sun withdrawing his light, the 
heavens shrouding themselves in black, and the u- 
niverse smitten with shame and horror. Jt is ap- 
parently pervaded and moved by profound sympa- 
thy with the pangs and agonics of the gentle vic- 
Here they have found, they imagine, what 
tehy had so longed for, a propitiation,a substitute, 
an infinite sacrifice to divine justice, the means 
of appeasing an offended Deity. These they 
will boldly plead at the bar of judgment. 
under their shadows they will not fear to ap- 
pear in the holy presence. They now fee! 
secure, confident, shielded, The azonies, the 
blood, the merits of Jesus are theirs—therefore 
the stream of mercy will meet them and flow 
freely over them, as they enter on the immor- 
tal regions. They now rest in peace—the Sa- 
vior, his sufferings and works, break and temper 
the effulgence, the consuming rays of infinite 
justice and holiness. It is needless to say all 
this proceeds from a misconception of the divine 
character. Can God have any interest, apart 
from the good of his creatures? What more 
can he desire than that they should turn and 
live ? Are not his mercies large and free ? 
Will he not meet the sinner while yet a great 
way off? As the first penitent tear starts, will 





tim. 





Rephidim ; and all around us, 2 chaos of moun- 








not mercy descend from heaven? What so pow- 
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erful on high, as a contrite heart? Whatcau- 
ses angels to rejoice? Is not mercy the chief 
attribute of God # Is not the constant exhor- 
tation of the Bible, repent and be forgiven ? 
Is not the idea of appeasing the anger and jus- 
tice, of the everlasting Father, by the agonies of 
innocence, shocking, barbarous? Would not 


the monarch, who should refuse te pardon his 


erring subjects, except on condition, that some 
of the most virtuous and worthy, would ccnsent 
to suffer torture and death, be execratee by the 
civilized world? Would he not be placed be- 
yond the pale of human sympathy ? 


It may be asked, do we not believe in Atone- 
ment? Certainly. We believe Christ came 
to break down all partition walls, to destroy the 
power of cast, sectional and national prejudi- 
ces and antipathies, to unite all people, all kin- 
dreds, tribes and tongues—to harmonize the 
human family, to make all, one, whether they 
be Jew or Gentile, bond or free, Greek or Ro- 
man This, we suspect, is nearlythe amount 
of Paul’s teaching, onthe subject. He came to 
do away the offence, the causes of offence, to 
reconcile nan with man, people with people, to 
illustrate and enforce the great truth of human 
brotherhood. He came also to enthrone in 
man’s bosom the purer, loftier, more benevolent 
energies and sentiments of his nature, and thus 
to make him one with the frame, purpose, spirit 
and tendencies of the universe, and one with 
the attributes of his maker. But we have place 
for nothing more at present. 





REVELATION. 


* The sword of the spirit is the word of God.’ 
St Paul. 


The short passage, we have taken from Mr 
Dewey’s article in the Examiner, contains much 
force and truth. Men and women do talk lofti- 
ly about their convictions and intuitions, which 
are but other terms for the moral impulses of our 
nature. We wish we were more sure the im- 
pulses, that move them to talk in this manner, 
are of a lefty character. Certain are we all lef- 
ty talking is not true and wise talking. It is 
not supposed, that we know, that Jesus came 
He probably 
did not thiak himself so original as some since 
have. The germs of all moral sentiments are 
in our nature. These sentiments therefore 


to reveal absolutely new trutks. 


have ever been more or less dimly seen and 
feebly felt. The true light has ever been in 
the world and lightened every man that came 
into it. It was not first kindled on the plains 
of Judea. Our Savior sets up no claim of the 
kind. He assumes the existence and energy 
of these impulses and intuitions, On them he 


{ : a | rears his throne and builds his hope of spread- 
bustion of every sort—-as well as respiration, | 


ing his kingdom through the world. He caine 
to enlighten them, to clothe them with addition- 
al authority, to rouse them into higher, trium- 
phant activity, to enable them te speak with 
power, and to impart to them inviolate suprem- 
ecy over man, and in human affairs, Was not 
this a work worthy a mission from heaven? 
Men did not need to be informed that holiness 
is beautiful, that virtue is their highest interest, 
that justice, mercy and benevolence, sre the 
nobler attributes of their nature. 
known and acknowledged by some if not gen- 
erally. These impulses at present so revered 
But how little 
had they done to improve and elevate it before 
our Savior’s time ? They struggled heroically 


have ever been in the world. 


in Greece for a season, worked mightily —then 
sunk beneath the opposing, the earthly tenden- 
cies and passions, 


It was the same in Rome. It has been the 
same every where. Are not these impulses 
now felt on the banks of the Ganges, on the 
Atlantic Isles? But what fruit do they pro- 
duce? Have they advanced China one step 
during some thousands of years? Have they 
ever eradicated prejudice and superstition from 
man’s heart? Have they ever to any extent 
broken the fetters of slavery? Have they de- 
throned idole and tyrants? Have they ever 
taken from flames their terror, from death his 
sting? Has all that exalteth itself, against 
God and the progress of humanity, quailed be- 
fore them? Have they ever led the race 
through sin’s wilderneeges to lands of peace and 
promise and still waters? Have they ever 
shown themselves of sufficent wisdom and pow- 
er to effect salvation ? - What have they done ? 
Where are their victories, their trophies, their 
glories? Let their advocates show them if 
they can. It was sufficiently demonstrated: be- 
fore our Savior’s coming, that they, unaided, 
could not regenerate, redeem and sanctify man- 
kind, Jesus came to raise them up from their 
low estate, to infuse into them superior energy, 
to gird them with celestial] armor, to connect 
them with the throne of Omnipotehce and the 
sublime destinies of immortality. And this 
was needed, Since then they have gradually 
fought their way to freedom and sovereignty. 
And we may anticipate the time when they 
will reign over nations as they now do ia the 
bosoms of saints. All this we owe to the au- 
thority, and power, and courage, they have de- 
rived, from the authentic records of the revealed 
will and purposes of God, in their favor, Yes, 
to this divine declaration of man’s rights, duties 
and dignity, humanity is indebted for the pro- 
gress it has made, for its improved, higher and 
happier condition. Can any reflecting person 
then speak lightly of these scriptures? talk 
loftily of their natural impulses and intuitions 
in comparison with them ? 


‘It is written,’ says the man sorely tempted 
and beset, ‘thon shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve ’—and he 
comes off conquerer. How would it do to 
leave him to his natural impulses ? ‘Tt is 


All this was | 


pulses are feeble, ‘ inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least one of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me’and gives liberally. 
‘It is written,’ say the desponding and afflicted, 
‘blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted ’—and they are comforted. ‘It is 


bread, ‘ye shall receive your good things here- 
after’—and his murmurs are stilled, ‘It 18 
written,’ says the philanthropist, ‘ Christ died 
for the ungodly, to save sinners’—and he 
counts not his own life dear in his beneficent 
labors, Did natural impulses carry Howard 
into the depths of the wretchedness of Europe’s 
dungeons and hospitals?. Would natural im- 
pulses have induced the English people to pay 
millions to free their slaves? ‘It is wrtiten,’ 
says he that is scorned and scourged, for pro- 
claiming the truth, * blessed are the persecuted 
for righteousness sake,—and his faith and firm- 
ness fail him not. ‘It is written,’ eays the 
apostie of freedom and right, ‘thou shalt obey 
God rather than man’—and kings tremble be- 
fore lim. ‘It is written, says the martyr, as 
they bind him to the stake, ‘he that loses his 
life for my sake, shall find it’—and he experi- 
ences the consciousness of perfect peace and 
security. How would it do to leave him to his 
natural impulses? Would not those of fear 
and the love of life prevail? ‘It is written,’ 
says the dying, ‘I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am there ye may be also, and be- 
hold my glory ; and then exclaims as the blood 
suffuses his pale cheeks, with their last raptur- 
ous emotions, ‘O grave, where is thy victory !’ 

We repeat therefore that to the authentic rec- 
ords of the will and purposes of God, we are in- 
debted for most of the more precious advanta- 
ges and refinements and blessings of modern 
civilization, for most uf the moral energy that 
is redeeming the nations, for most of the higher 
happiness and purer virtue of private life, for 
most of that glorious company, that onthe earth 
lived usefully, that died calmly and are now 


written,’ says the poor man, toiling for his daily | 





reigning in heaven, These writings are the 


against the ever opposing empires of pride and 
passion, sin and ambition. They have imparted | 
to the Christian hero a decision, a confidence, 
a power and a shield, the motalists of antiquity 
desired to see, but could not find. 

We can pursue the topic no farther at this 
time. We beseech our friends to pause, to 
contemplate past ages, the condition of those 
vast communities, where the book has not been, 
before they talk loftily of natural impulses and 
intuitions, or say any thing to lessen the rever- 
ence in whicly the scriptures are held, made it 
itis true with hands, but sanctioned by the 
works and glowing with the inspirations of 
God. 


ee — 


We are happy to inform our friends, that the 
publishers expect to be able to supply their 
customers, with the new and enlarged edition of 
Buckminster’s works, on anniversary week of 
this month. 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, FOR MAY. 

Ist Article is a review of Stone’s life of Brant. 
The piece is written ina style sufficiently easy 
and fluent. 
one of great interest and industry, containing 
a large amount of exciting and useful informa- 








{ 


| tion, While condemning the Indians as unnat- 


,urally blood-thirsty and cruel, Mr Stone says | 
we forget 


‘That the second of tie Hebrew monarchs did 
not scruple to saw his prisoners with saws, and har- 
row them with harrows of iron; forgettul likewise of 
the scenes at Smithfield, under the direction of our 
own British ancestors; the historians of the poor un- 
tutored Indians, almost with one accord, have de- 
nounced them as monsters sui generis—of unparal- 
leled and unapproachable barbarity ; as though the 
summary tomahawk were worse than the iron tor- 
tures of the harrow, and the torch of the Mohawk 
hotter than the fagots of Queen Mary.’ 


2d Article is a review of two works on ed- 
ucation. One by Rev. B,O. Peers, We re- 
joice to know the West is blessed with the la- 
bors of so efficient and intelligent a friend and 
champion of the great cause. The other work 
is Home Education, by Isaac Taylor, author of 
the netural history of Enthusiasm &c, The 
book is commended as containing much that is 
striking and valuable. Speaking of childhood 
Mr Taylor says, 


‘ The recollection of a thoroughly happy childhood 
(other advantages not wanting) is the very best pre- 
paration, moral and intellectual, with which to en- 
counter the duties and cares of real life. A sun- 
shine childhood is an auspicious inheritance, With 
which, as a fund, to commence trading in practical 
wisdom and active goodness. It is a great thing on- 
ly to have known, by experience, that tranquil, tein- 
perate felicity is actually attainable on earth; and 
we should think so if we knew how many had pur- 
sued a reckless couise, because,—or chiefly because, 
they early learned to think of HAPPINEss as a chi- 
mera, and believe momentary gratifications to be the 
only substitute placed within the reach of man. 
Practicable happiness is much oftener wantoniy 
thrown away, than really snatched from us; but it 
is the most likely to be pursued, overtaken, and hus. 
banded by those, who already, and during some con 
siderable period of their lives, have been happy. To 
have known nothing but misery is the most porten- 
tous condition under which human nature cau start 
on its course.’ 


31 Article is on peace and peace socicties. 
The piece pleases doth by its fair temper and 
good sense, Speaking of the alledged ineffi- 
ciency of the efforts of the friends of peace, the 
writer says 


‘ The assertion, that their labors are useless, that 
they cannot contribute materially to the accom- 


The work is highly commended as | 


seat of the empire that has warred successfully 














plishment of their object, is one of that class of discour- 
aging predictions, much easier made than shown (o be 
probable, and which it believed in, would put an end 
to all exertion for the good of mankind. In our opin- 
ion, the very fact that such societies have been es- 
tablished, has done The few voices already 
raised against the custom of war, have been heard 
far and wide, and not heard in vain. The publica- 
tions of the Peace Societies may have reached com- 
paratively few ; but the fact, that an attempt is ma- 
king to free the earth from one of its most appalling 
evils, has become known and appreciated by thou- 
sands. Thut they can accomplish the immediate 
abandonment of war, is impossible ; that their efforts 
will cooperate powertully with the other causes now 
at work, under God’s providence, in diminishing its 











written,’ says the man, whose benevolent im- 


horrors, and gradually banishing 


LL —_—— 
is not only possible, but ble,—we had al 
said certain. God speed them in their noble work? 


4th Article is a review of the Life of W)). 
berforce from which we have made a quotation 
in another place, 

Sth Article on Pierpont’s discourse—the 
‘moral rule of political action, The position 
taken by the preacher is commended and sus- 
tained. . The reviewer says, 


‘ There are no more erying sins in our land, at 
day, than political sins; and we do not ech 
opeengs or slavery ; or, if an exception mnst be made 

tean only be in favor of cheating in the smaller 
transactions of trade. Falsehood in political ction 

and falsehood in trade are vices so common, amt ted 
destructive of all that is noble and elevated in char. 
acter, pure and permanent in legislation, that, that 
minister should be honored above others as a true 
minister and the genuine patriot, who now and then 
of a Sunday is willing to forget and forego some of 
the abstractions of a new philosophy or an old theol- 
ogy, that he may assail them and Jay bare their 
abominations. Yet these two vices, which do more 
than intemperance to injure and degrade the generat 
character of our people, soil its honor, and dim its 
beauty, are rarely named in the pulpit’ 


6th Article on the nature and proper evidences 
ofarevelation. It will be read with interest and 
profit. We hear, says the able and acute 
writer, 


‘Men and women talking very loftily about their 
own convictions, their own intuitions. These are 
enongh for them, They want no miracles; though 
it has pleased Infinite wisdom 'to provide such. The 
miracles, with. them, instead of being the stable, and 
strong, and enduring facts of our Christian dispensa- 
tion, seem to have become the weak and beggarly 
elements of some ol-‘ler, some worn-out dispensation, 
They have come upon quite new ground. They have 
acquired a transcendent illumination 

Well, what is it? What is this illumination? 
What is this wonderful intuition? I suppose they 
will not hold, with Luther, and Calvin, and Edwards, 
that this spiritual perception is itself a.misacle. It 
not, then this perception is common to all human be- 
ings. The Hindoo upon the banks of the Ganges ,— 
the red man of our own forest wilds, bath it. Hath 
he, then, a revelation? Not in degree, indeed, but 
in kind,—hath he as truly a special communication 
trom God, as we have? Or, if thisis not maintained, 
will it yet be said, that when a special communica- 
tion is presented, he hath that spiritual perception 
which will of itself attest it to be snch? But what 
is the nature of this evidence? In a certain book 
a man intuitively perceives certain moral truths. 
Does it from hence follow that the book is divine, or 
that it contains any special communication trom 
heaven? Hath it any more sanction than any other 
good book? And is it, then the result of this self- 
complacent intuition, that it strips the Bible of every 
trait but of mere human wisdom,—of a merely human 
communication,—of all but mere human authority ? 
And are we altogether mistaken in supposing, that 


God has been pleesed to give us some other mani- 


festations of his paternal interest for us, than those 
a are found in eur natural and intuitive convic- 
tions ?” 


7th Article on the Lunatic Hospital at Wor- 
cester. The following passages are from the 
Hon, Horace Mann’s report. 


‘ During six years,’ he says, ‘of the existence of 
this hospital, eight hundred and fifty five insane per- 
sons have partaken of its remedial treatment. Of 
this number,.three hundred and forty-four have re- 
covered their lost reason. The residue with few ex- 
ceptions, have been reclaimed from a state of naked- 
ness and filth ; from ferocity, which assaulted rela- 
tives and friends with deadly intent ; from melan- 
choly, which poured itself out in continual tears, io 
a quiet, an orderly, and, to a great extent, a cheer- 
fol community, observant of the decorous usages of 
civilized lite.’ 

‘ The preeminent skill and success of the super- 
intendent of this institution, manifested for the bene- 
fit of so many of our lfellow-beings, and in the midst 
of us all, have effected a deep change in public opin- 
ion. They have demonstrated that insanity is a 
physical disease; that it has its origin in certain 
natural causes, being induced by a violation of some 
of the organic laws, upon which mental functions de- 
pend ; that these causes are not mysterious and in- 
scrutable in any peculiar sense; that they are ca- 
pable of being recognised and understood, like the 
causes which bring on consumption or the gout; 
that insanity is a curable disease ; that it is a dis- 
ease far less dangerous to life than fevers usually are; 
that the means of effecting its cure have been gra- 
ciously put into our hands; and finally, that not 
only the means of cure, but the ways of prevention, 
in ordinary cases, have been entrusted to us, accom- 
panied by the responsibility of rightly using them. 
Insanity, therefore, is no longer to be looked upon as 
some vast, nnknown, and awful minister of evil or 


| judgment to mankind; as dreadful for its mysterious- 


ness as for its actual terrors. It is not an evil to 
which one person is as much exposed as another ; or 
to whose assaults any one is equally exposed at all 
times, and under varying circumstances. It is a 
calculable agency. We see why it befalls, and how 
it may be adverted. We see, that, should we all 
obey certain laws, which are annexed to our being, 
and are the conditons of enjoying ment.l soundness, 
we should be exempt from its power ; but we also 
see, that if we will trangress rules, to whose viola- 
tion the dreadful consequences of insanity have been 
attached, it is as certain to befall us. as fire is to burn. 
The excellence of these discoveries is, that they con- 
vert a disease, once most formidable ana appalling 
from its uncertainty, into a measurable and calcula- 
ble azency,—an agency whose action can be put 
aside, in most cases, by alopting certain precautions; 
or can even be repelled, when expending its force up- 
on us, by the application of certain known remedies. 
They make known, also, that there are certain known 
indulgences, whose continuance is an infallible n.ole 
of bringing the full severity of its woe upon the 
transgressor.’ 


MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 


AND LETTERS. 

The second number of this periodical is be- 
fore us. The character of its contents, con- 
firms the impressions wé stated while noticing 
the first number, * How to spend a day,’ by tle 
Rev. Dr. Ware Jr., (the commencement of a 
series,) is pleasant and instructive, A sensi- 
ble dialogue is carried on between David El- 
lington, returning from his work to breakfast, 
with a keen, though it seems not an impatient 
appetite, and John Smith—sensib!e on the part 


of David, the early riser. Smith, we are sorry 


to say, is not quite so bright as the sun, which, 
ushered forth by the rosy-fingered morn, rose 
in cloudless splerdor sometime before him. At 
the hazard of a little abruptness we give the 
foliowing extract. 


‘Ah David, said Smith, *if l only had your 
constitution ! 

‘It is a blessing to be thankful for, certainly, 
and I hope I am devoutly sensible of is. But 
it is not for the sake of the work, that I am 
speaking ;—you very well know that I do not 
work more hours than others, nor so many 8s 
some.’ 

‘Yes, and that’s what puzzles me; what in 
the world should possess you to get up every 
day before light, as if your life depended on it, 
when you could do all you do just as wel), and 
have a comfortable morning snooze too,’ 

. ‘Why, there is no mystery about it John. 
I want the Jeisure, that’s all. I want to teke 
life quietly and not be driven. YT want to do 
something besides work. I do not think that a 
man was created for nothing in this world but 
to plane boards and drive nails, and then go 
home and sleep. He could do that if he was 
made of cast iron and oak plank, But being 


it trom the world,’ what he is, a thinking creature, capable ef 
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knowing something, and having « soul to live 
on after all the icon is rusted and the oak rot- 
ted, he ought te be learning something else 
and doing something more. ‘Therefore 1 want 
to improve my mind; Fam not centent to be 
ignorant; { want to know more of this won- 
derful world, and the wenderfal truth it is full 
of. I feel that { shall be happier for it; and 
not only se, but shall the better serve Him who 
placed me kere aad sent his son to save me. 
1 cannot be willing to live and dre, a mere axe- 
handle and turging-lathe; | want te be a MAN. 
I can’t bear to spend a whole iife in doing 
nothing but earning money to pay for my pots- 
toes and cotton; T want to eara something 
which will last me when { have done wanting 
food or clothing. That isthe reason why I 
try to arcange my time se as te get leisure.’ 


ARTHUR LEE AND TOM PALMER, OR THE 
SAILOR RECLAIMED. 


This litte story we tuink will please and 
beneht most that read it. It contains some 
passages of much fveling and beauty. We 
judge it will hold a respectable place in many 
of our Sunday school hibraries. We transcribe 
to our columns the account ef @ burial at sea. 


The next day was chosen for the burial, 
A few fleecy clouds floated through the air; 
and the sea, smooth as glass, was heaving in 
jong, even swells, Now, andthen, a sea-bird 
would eweep by upon hie curved wings; now, 
mounting slowly threugh the high air, and 
azain, stooping to the very crest ofthe waves, 
Every thing on voard the vessel was put in or- 
der, The corpse, as is the custom in such cases, 
was wrapped up in sheets—a white cloth was 
bound under the chin and over the head. Thus 
was the dead body laid ont upon the deck ; 
while the crew were assembled in the lee-gang- 
way. It is impossible to conceive a scene 
more soleain, There lay the celd, lifeless, re- 








mains ef that man, who, while in health, sneered 
at the thought of death; yet whe, at its approach, | 
was filled with herror. But a month before, | 
those lips had laughed at their own rude jests| 
—since thai, they had entreated God’s pardon ; | 
and now—they were still. There he lay—the 
eye closed—the form stretched out—cold—mo- | 
tionless. 

Those whe have witnessed a burial at sea | 
kaow how impressive itis. No green sod can | 
mark the spot—no chiseled stone to tell of the 
departed. But the body, consigned to the dark | 
ocean. is to sink down among the monsters | 
who dwell there,—while the waters, forever | 
changing, pass unheeding above, Those who 
have witnessed such a scene, know also, how 
strong a sympathy is felt by the crew for each | 
other, and with what feeling all gaze upon the | 
dead body of a shipmate. 

A slight breath of wind stole over the wa- 
ters, though not enough to crisp the ~- aves, | 
which spread out like a mirror, away to the rim 
of the horizon, No sound was heard, save 
the moan of the deep, and the screain of the | 
distant sea-bird. So still it was, that it seem- | 
ed as if there were none in the world alive | 
except them—and God. 

Every sailor ow board, bore in his look the 
expression of deep thought. A solemn lesson | 
was before them, and they were prepared to | 
read it, Every eye was fixed upon the life-' 
Jess remains, The hour for the service had) 
now arrived; and the hammock was sewed | 
around the body, enclosing at the feet, in or- | 
der to sink it, a couple of cannonballs. There | 
was no chaplain; and the Captain read the ba-| 
rial service from a prayer book.of the English 
Church, which happened to be on board. 

All were deeply affected; and at the close, 
when the worde were read,‘ Forasmuch as it! 
hath pleased Almighty God, in his wise Prov- | 
idence, to take out of this world the soul of our | 
deceased brother, we therefore commit his | 
bedy ta the deep, to be turned into corruption, | 
looking for the Resurrection,’ &c., all respond. | 
ed, amen. 

The body was then consigned to the water. | 
The crew stood by the rail, gazing over | 
with anxious countenances; while, as the | 
waves with a splash parted, there was felt by | 
all an involuntary shudder. One moment more | 
and the body was seen swiftly sinking down; 
while a few, bright bubbles rose up to the sur- 
face, and again all was still and serene. The 
ship moved slowly on-—the waters lay sleeping 
in the sun—and the wide hearens leaned calin- | 
ly above, as if no sorrow had ever been known. | 





| 
| 
DEDICATION AT NEW YORK. 
The new Church, lately erected by tue cece | 
ond Congregational Unitarian Society, in New) 
York was solemnly dedicated to the worship of | 
God on Thursday the second of this month. 
The services of the occasion, which were atten- | 
ded by a most numerous and crowded assembly, 
were introduced with prayer and the reading of | 
the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Lunt of Quincy, | 
and the first Pastor of this Church, while wor- | 
shiping in Meeser Street. The prayer of | 
Dedication was offered by the Rev. Dr Park. | 
inan of Bosten, The sermon was preached by | 
the Pastar, the Rev. Orville Dewey, in which, | 
from Psalms xcvi 9‘ worship the Lord in the 
beauty of Holiness’ were ably entorced a vari- 
e'y of important topics touching the Christian 
worship and ministdry, and particularly the in- 
fluence of this ministery on the relation and 
interest of common life. The concluding pray- 
er was offered by the Rev. Mr. Betlows, Pas- 
tor of the first congregational Church in New 
York. 7 
The erection of this spacious and magnificent | 

Church, go soon after the loss of their former, 
by conflagration, is a decisive evidence of the re- 
ligious zeal as well as large resources of this 
Christian society, Within a very few years 
the cause of liberal Christianity has made rap- 
id progress in New York. It has now become 
too well understood to be, as it once was, ré- 
viled or contemned. Its claims to respect 
and examination are no longer denied, Among 
the numerous assembly, collected on the occa- 
sion of this dedication, were many, both clergy 
and laymen of various denominations ; and mul- 

Uludes,as we both saw and Jearnt, were una- 
ble to obtain a place. : 

When we remember the spirit of intolerance 
and denunciation that ence prevailed in this and 
other places, in regard to Unitarianism, it is 
grateful to mark the Christian courtesy and cath. 
olicisin that to some good degree have succeed- 
ed. We heartily congratulate our brethren of 


both the congregational churches in New York 
on their happy condition and prospects. It 
1s evident that their united labors, and the suc- 
cessive ministries, with which in each church 
they have been favored, have not been in vain, 
great Head of the 


May the blessing of the 





Church 


stil! descend richly upon them: that 


they may know how pleaeant it is for brethre 
to dwell in unity, and may be builded togethor 
for an Wabitation of God through the spirit, — 
Communicated. 





INSTALLATION AT TYNGSBORO. 


Rev. Horatio Wood, recently of Walpole 
mw “f.. 


was installed pastor of the First) | 


CHRISTIAN 
a emenaie —s 
some one, capable of doing it, will answer them 
to her satisfaction, 








a cere nen eens nes 


We have on hand. several communications 
from respected and valued correspondents, which 
will appear as soon as we can find, or rather 
perhaps we ought to ssy make room, consider- 








Cong. Church and society in this place, on | ing how much we are disposed to occupy our- 


Wednesday, May Ist, 
occasion were as follows. 
Rev. Mr. Babbidge of Pepperell. 
Scripture, Rev, Mr. Osgood -of Nashua N. FH. 
Sermon from [uke vii. 19—22, Rev. Mr, 
Peabody of Portsmouth N. H. Installing Prayer, 
Rev. Mr. Wells of Groton. 
Fellowship, Rev Mr, Miles of Lowell. Address 
to the people, Rev. Mr. Osgood of Nashua, 
Concluding Prayer, Rev, Mr Fox of New. 
bury port, ; 


Nothwithstanding the unfavorable state of 


the weather, the house was comfortably filled 
by avery attentive and interested audience, 
The services were appropriate and impressive. 
The sermon was happily adapted ta the oecason 
and the wants of the times. We hope to have 
an opportunity to read and ponder the truths 
that edified us in the delivery, 

We congratulate this ancient society, that 
their efforts to assert and maintain a pure faith, 
have been thus far successful. May a patient 


adherence to truth, a disposition to correct by 


their conversation and lives the suspicions of 


Right hand. of 


The services of the | selves. : 
Introductory Prayer, , 
Reading of 


en 


We regret that through some oversight, the con- 
clusion of the article respecting Rev. Mr Sto- 
rer’s resignation of his pastoral charge at Wal- 
pole, the greater part of which appeared in last 
week’s Register, was omitted, and the MS. is 
now lost. It contained, as we remember, an ex- 
pression on the part of the writer, of the strong 
_sense of loss which was felt, not only among his 
own people, but throughout the town, in conse- 
quence of Mr Storer’s removal, His services 
on the School Committee, have been particularly 
valuable. And we may add from other sources 
of information, that his exertions in behalf of 
the general improvement of the place had been 
constant, during his residence thers, and been 
productive of much good, 





j 


} 





“The readers of the Christian Register wilt- 


; 





their opponents, and an abiding trust in God's | be interested to learn that Rey. CHANDLER | 


blessings, carry them steadily forward to 
prosperity on earth, and rest and joy in heav- 
en,— Communicated. 





To the Editor of the Christian Register. 


Dear Sir,—I availed myself of the Christian | 


Register to commpnicate the intelligence of 
the establishment of a ministry at large in Ports- 
mouth, N, H. in November last and of the ap- 
pointment of Mr Shackford to that service. 
Since that time I have heard frequently of the 
acceptableness, and of the success of Mr Shack- 
ford’s labors, No man could 
upon the Christian ministry with greater single- 
ness, or purity of purpose, or have given 
himself more faithfully to its duties. During 
the last five anda half months, he has been 
seeking out, and connecting himself with fam. 
ilies who were not connected with any of the re- 
ligious sacieties of that place; preaching two 
and three timesa week in rooms favorably 
situated for a gathering of neighhors, for reli- 
gious exercises; and on Sundays, preaching 
occasionally in the churches of one and another 


of three or four of the religious denowinations, | 


united in the support of this ministry. A small 


but commodious and centrally situated place | 


for social worship, has recently been fitted up 
for the use of the families of Mr Shackford's 
charge ; and at his request, { went to Ports- 
mouth on the last Friday; passed a part of 
Saturday in visiting with him some of the 
families of his flock; anc on Sunday, united 


with him in services appropriate to the opening | 


of this new Christian Temple, to which has 
been given the name of ‘the Union Chapel.’ 
] doubt not, that many of your readers will 
feel, as I felt, that the occasion of the opening 
of this chape! was a great one. The service 
of the ministry at large, can be but partially 
carried out without the aid of chapels; for of 
those with whom we become connected in this 
ministry, comparatively few are disposed, or can 
be induced, regularly to unite with others for 


the social services of Sunday, except in con- | 


nexion with him, to whom they haye become 
peculiarly attached, as their minister, In my 


visits with Mr Shackford on Saturday, | was ir, | 
the highest degree gratified by his reception in | 


the families upon which we called, It was 
most affectionately cordial, [t was a reception 
which left not a doubt, even for a moment, of 


the estimation in which he was held, or of the 


character of the influence he had exerted 
Every word and action. most distinctly express- 
ed the mutual sympathy and interest by which 
the pastorand people were united; the readi- 
ness of the pastor for every office of Christian 
love, and the strong sentiment. of gratitude and 
confidence with which the offices of the minis- 
try had been received, About forty were pres- 
ent at the morning service of the chapel, and 
I think about eighty at the service of the after- 
noon. | regard this beginning as an auspicious 
one. Mr Shackford’s reputation asa scholar 
is well known; and his estimation as a man, 


anda Christian, in Portsmouth, the place of | 


his nativity, is shown by the fact, that Christians 
of six religious denominations are united in the 
support of his ministry. 
on his part there will he no failure of earnest 
devotion to his work, for his whole heart is in 
it, And if those who have engaged to sustain 
and aid him shall give him ihe generous inter- 
est and co-operation which he may fairly claim 
from them, I cannot have a doubt, that by hig 
services moral difficulties will be met and ob- 


viated, and an extent of moral and religious | 


good obtained, which will be a thovsand fold re- 
muneration for all the labor and expense that 
may be required for the maintenance of the 
ministry, 

Some readers of the Rezister, who may not 
have received intelligence of the fact, may be 
gratified by learning that Mr James H. Perkins 
of Cincinnati has entered vpon the ministry at 
large in that place. I do not remember hav- 
ing seen any public notice of a beginning of 
this ministry there, I have not the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with Mr Perkins. 
But these who know him are looking with con- 
fidence to the happiest results of his service. 


May 7th, r A T. 





We are informed the ordination of Mr. T. 
H. Dorr, late of the Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, as pastor of the Congregational Society 
in Billerica, will take place on Tuesday the 23th 
of May. Rev. A. Young of this city is expected 
to deliver the sermon. 


THE MORMON BIBLE. 

We ask our fair correspondent to confer as 
many favors on us, as she did on our worthy 
She need not rely inthe least, 
on our judgment. We do not partake very 
largely of the liberal and enlightened spirit of 
the times in regard to these matters, But we 
feel a perfect confidence she cannot write any 
thing unbecoming maidenty dignity and deco- 
run, We trust, however, she will receive this 
our impression, as an evidence of the penetra- 


predecessor. 


tion and soundness of our judgment, when it js $ 


our pleasure to exercise it, The questions she 
proposes, are proper and pertinent. We hope 


have entered | 


I am quite sure, that | 





| England in the packet ship Europe, from New | 
| York, on Thursday the 2d inst, Through the | 
‘kindness ot his people be has leave of absence | 
‘for a season, and he improves the opportunity it | 
| affords him of visiting Europe, 


! 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, &c. 
|} Pew Sale.—The pews in the church ef the Messi- | 
ah, (Rev Mr Dewey, pastor,) were sold this morning | 
| by auction, The amount of sales was about $70,000; | 
the highest premium on a pew $250—making with a 
valuation of $1000, the full price $1250. The cost of | 
the church was $96,000. It is on Proadway, oppo- | 
| site Waverley place.—Wew York Journal Com. 


i 
| North Society, Salem.--We understand that the 
} 


| North Society have voted to sell the valuable estate 
| left to the society by bequest of Mr W. W. Paliray, 
' and to add the income hereafter arising from the pro- 
' ceeds, to the salary of their pastor, Rev. Dr Brazer. t 
| Methodist Conference in New Jersey —At the | 
Methodist Conlerence held in Trenton, N. J. last! 
} week, the subject of the Rev Manning Force being | 
‘a candidate for Congress at the late election in New 
Jersey was brought up, and a resolution was adopt- 
/ed--Mr Force voting lor it—that the disapprobation 


of the Conterence should be visited upon any clergy- | 
man who should hereafter become a candidate for | 
| Congress or the Legislature. 


; 
| 
) 
t 


| The validity of the will of the late Rev. Jonathan | 

1.. Pomeroy of Hampden, who died in 1836, was es- | 
| tablished by the Supreme Court in session at North | 
| ampton, last week, and the American Education So- | 
‘ ciety, the American Colonization Society, the Amer- 
‘ican Bible Society, and the American Home Mis- | 
| sionary Society will receive about $5, 600 each. 


| There is a colored church in Savannah which | 
/ counts some 1890 members, under the pastoral care 
| of brother Andrew Marshall, a man of color. This 
worthy tan, who after burving his wife and all bis 
| children, and giving 600 dollars for himself after he | 
| was fifty years old, in now worth some 20,000 dollars. 
| f am told that though eighty-one years old, he is, 
\in truth, the ablest preacher in Savennah. I had the 
| pleasure of an interview with him ; and frow: afl that 
Fosuld learn from him and others, [ conchuded oad 
he takes more care of his flock, and has them in better 
' condition, than any other Baptist Pastor in the coun- | 
try.—He has been much persecuted, shamefully | 
presecuted, because he was said to be tinctured with | 
| something nicknamed * Campbellism.’ But no man or | 
| set ofmen has been able to put him down. He looks | 
as though he might yet live forty years: a Moses in | 
point of constitution. ‘Take bim for all in all, he is 
an honor to the race to which he belongs.— Millenial 


Harbinger. 








] 
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INTELLIGENCE. _ 








a 


Indiana Internal Improvements —The estimated | 
cost of the internal improvements, authorized By the 
laws of Indiane, is $21,000,000 

During the past winter the Legislature of that 
| State have passed a law to classify their public works, 

so that the more important works may be c ompleted 
first A bill has also been introduced, and will doubt- | 
less become a law, granting the right of way to con- 
nect by railroads the public works of Iilinois with | 
those of that State. 
One measure recently adopted by that State, is 
justly considered of vast importance as connected with 
ove of the routes of Illinois. Itis an act providing 
for a railroad from New Albany in that State, to 
unite with the Mount Carmel and Alton route in 
this State. New Albany being nearly opposite Lou- 
isville, on the Ohio, the completion of this route will 
form a direct communication between Louisville and 
Alton, or St. Louis on the Mississippi river, by a| 
road of only 260 miles, while the distance by river 
between these places is 700 miles. When the, 
Charleston and Louisville road, which will thus be 
‘opened a continuous line of railroad from Alton to the 
Atlantic, at Charleston. j 

That this route will be one of immense advantage 
and profit, can scarcely admit ofa doubt. It was) 
lately estimated by a committee of Congress, that, 

upwards of 80,000 emigrants pass west from Louisville 
during the five months that the navigation of the- 
_ river is interrupted.— Prairie Beacon. 





Easy Method of Detecting the Counterfeit Coin | 
now in Circulation.—The following simple experi- | 
ment, which has laid the feundation of one of the 
most splendid of modern sciences, readily enables any | 
| person to discover spurious coin. Take a clean slip | 

of common sheet zinc, avout two inches by one-half, | 
| and Jay it upon the tongue ; place a genuine silver | 
coin under the tongue, and on bringing the silver and | 
zinc together, a pungent and disagreeable taste wili, 
be perceived.—Substitute now a coin suspected to be | 
counterfeit, in the place of the genuine coin, and 4 
very slight, if any taste will be perceived. The talse | 
coin of half dollars, dimes, and half dimes, is made | 
mostly of German silver, and produces scarcely any | 
galvanic action with a piece of zine. The above | 
test is almost infallible, and recommends: itself from | 


its simplicity. 


United States Mint.—We are indebted to the at- | 
tention of the Hon. J. A. Pearce, tor a copy of the | 
official Report et the Director of the Mint, showing | 
the operations of that institution during the year | 
1838. From this document we derive the following | 
facts :— 

The Coinage at the Mint, in 1838 amounted .to | 
$3,979,217, comprising $1,622,515 in gold, $2,293, - | 
000 in silver, and $63,702 in copper, and composed | 
of 15,336,518 pieces of coins. 

The deposites of gold within the year, amounted 
to $1,624,500, of which $171,700 were derived from 
the mines of the United States. 

The deposites of silver amounted to $2,301,200 
and were derived principally from Mexico and 
South Ameriea. 

In order to meet the demand for small coins, there 
were struck during the year, 11,449,700 pieces, all ; 
under the value ot the half dollar, including cents. 

The branch mint at New Orleans received its first 
deposites of bullion on the 8tb of March, and com- 
menced operations immediately afterwards. The de- 
mand for silver change led the officers to confine 
the coinage to dimes, of which 367,434 were struck 
before the end of July, when the work was inter- 
rupted. Two of the officers, and nearly all the” 





was deemed unsafe for them to remain in New Or- 
leans during the first sickly season. The value of 
the bullion received at this mint was $40,600 in gold, 
and $237,000 in silver.’ The coinage amounted to 
40,243, all in dimes. 3 

The branch mint at Charlotte commenced its op- 
erations in December 1837, and has received depos- 


workmen of this mint were from the north, and it, 


Rossins, late editor of this paper, sailed for} 








ites of gold to the valus of $139,609. The amount 


,0t 10 millions. The result of the approaching census 





—e 
of coinage has been $84,165, composed of 12,886 
half-eagles and 7,884, hii hb if 

The branch mint ut Dablonoga commenced its 
Operations in Fe , and has received deposites 
of gold to the value of $141,800. 
its coinage haa been $102,915 composed of 20,583 
half-eagles,— Baltimore American. 


__ [From the National Gazette.) 

The next censtis is to be commenced on the Ist of 
June, and completed and returned tothe office of the 
Secretary of State in December, 1840, By the first 
article of the Constitution of the United States, an 
actual enuineration of the inhabitants was directed to 
be made within three years after the meeting of the 
first Congress, which took place on the 4th of March, 
1789, aud in every tenth year thereafter. The fol- 
lowing are the results of those already taken :— 








Census of W*hiles. .Free Colored. Slaves: Total 
1790, 3,172,464 59.466 697,897 3,929,827 
1800 4,304.489 1 08,395 893,041 5,305,925 
1810 =-§,862,004 186.446 1 191,364 1,638,814 
1820 7,866,569 233,524 1,538,038 9,638,131 
1830 10,537,378 319,599 2,009,048 12,866,020 


The above table furnishes a very satisfactory view 
of the rapid progress of population, so far as it re- 
Spects the number of the respective races, the in- 
crease being nearly 33 per cent every ten years. 
In the early enumerations of our population no uni- 
form and philosophical classification with respect to 
uge was adopted, but in the last census there was 
much improvement in this and other interesting de- 

_tails. Under the act of the last session these will be 
still greater, both as to the free and slave population, 
and much information obtained relating to agriculture, 
mines, commerce, manufactures and schools, for the 
purpose of exhibiting a complete view of the pur- 
suits, industry, education and resources of the Uni- 
ted States, 

As the population of this country has hitherto 
doubled in 25 years,in 1845 it will probably be 

“twenty millions, the census of 1820 falling little short 


cannot be estimated at less than from seventeen to 
eighteen millions. In 1837 the entire population, 
including 400,000 Indians, was estimated at over 
sixteen and a half millions. 


From England.--English paper of April 6th were 
received by arrivals of this port en the evening of the 
3d inst. 

The boundary question was the leading topic in the 
papers. A sentiment unfavourable to war prevails 
almost universally. 


The London Observe: of the 31stof March says: 
--* We have been assured, on the autherity, on 
which we may place reliance, that proposals have 
been sent out by the Great Western, which left 
Bristol on this day week tor New York, for the ad- 
justment of the Boundary question The contents 
of the despatches have, it is said, the full concurrence 
of our government, und meet also the views of Mr 
Stevenson, the United States Minister. 

The Liverpool! Mercury of April Sth says, on the 
subject of the difficulties now existing between the 
two countries :--‘ With the experience which the 
British and Americans had of the vaneful consequen- 
ces of warlare, morally and commercial, it is hoped 
that the Legislatures of both natiens will devise some 
means to avert a recurrence of such a calamity by 
motual concessions, which will compromise the 
national character cf neither of the parties.’ 


From France.--Paris dates to April 2d were re- 
ceived by the arrivals of Friday evening. " 

Louis Phillippe has formed a Ministry which, it is 
thought will not command general confidence. 


The amount of 






In Charlestown, on Mouday evening, Mr Henry 
M. Stearns, 28: 
. In Cambridgeport, April 23d, -Mary Howard, en! 
daughter of Geo. B. Richardecr, pt / 

In Groton, May 4, Mary Ann, daughter of Samuel 
Bowers, 16. ' 

In Danvers, widow Lydia Larrabee, 96 years and 
8 months. 

In Marblehead, Mr William [Hooper 82. 

In Minot, Me., Dr Seth Chandler, 72, formerly of 
Duxbury, Mass, 

In Framingham, 27th ult., Mr Daniel Atwood, 44. 

In Uxbridge, Samuel Read, Esq, 69. 





FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
EEKS, JORDAN & CO., in addition to their 
very large assortment of the old publications 
for Sunday School Libraries, have all the publica- 
tions of the past year, and will receive aH that are 
published previous to the anniversary week, all 
which will be sold on the most favorable terms. 

. Persons residing at a distance, by sending their 
old catalogue to us, can have any quantity sent 
them, with the liberty of exchanging such as are 
not wanted. 

Among the more recent publications are, 

Caleb in the Country, by Jacob Abbott. 

Rollo Learning to Read, Rollo at Play, Rollo at Work, 
Rollo at Schoo! and Vacation, works of unrivalled 
interest for children. 

Riches without wings —Alice Bradford. 

Howitt’s Prose, Verse and Natural History. 

Birthday gift— Willy’s Rambles, 

Flower Faded—Parley’s Christmas Tales. 

Parley’s Christinas Gift, Rambles, and a fresh sup- 

ply of all his other ‘books, 

Victims of Gaming—Richard Fustian. 

Holidsy Stories—Social Amusements —Book of the 
Months, ; 

Mary Green, or Consolation in Sorrow. 

New Year’s Day—Rose and her Lamb. 

Whitman’s Young Lady’s and Young Man’s Assis- 
tant and Helps, + : 


MANUALS,§c. 
Fox’s Sunday School Prayer Book. 
Fox’s Ministry of Christ, and Questions. 
Walker’s Service Book—Soeial Services. 
Boston Sunday School Hymn Book. 
Geneva, Worcester, Channing’s and Carpenter’s Cat- 
echisms. 4 
First Book for Sunday Schools, used in the South 
Parish in Portsmouth. 
Mrs Follen’s Songs tor Sunday Schools, &c. &c- 
Als» a genera! assortment of School, Miscellane- 
oue, Thological and Medical Books constantly on 
hand. May 11. 
ABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY,—No. 118 
Washington Street,. 

WM. CROSBY & Co. have for sale an extensive 
collection of Miscellaneous Books, among which are 
many suited to Sunday Schools and Juvenile Libra- 
ries. Also all the different Text Books and Cate- 
chisms, used in Sunday schools, among which are 
the following: ; 
Allen’s Questions—Parts First, Second and Third. 
Channing’s, Carpenter's and Worcester eatechisms. 
Walker’s Service Book—First Book for Sunday 
Schools. 
Sunday Schoo! Hymn Book. 

Mrs. Foilen’s Sacred Songs for Sunday Schools. 
Fox’s Ministry of Jesus Christ. 

Questions to do. do. do. 

With many others in general use. 

W.C. & Co. will pay particular attention to fur- 
nishing Sunday School Libraries. 
The tollowing are among the most approved book» 
for Sunday schools. 


Young Man’s Asssistant, Rollo Learning to Talk 


The garrison of Paris was gradually reinforcinz, ; 
but stocks had risen a trifle, It > mentioned by an Vocag Unty's Ard. by do So al Work see 
Opposit.on journal, as a proof of the distrust of the Mrs Gilman’s Fates and do at Pla 
people, in the existing Government, that the pay- Ballads de at School 
ments at the Savings Bank had, in one week, exceed- | Cajeh in the country do Vacation 
ed the receipts by 500,000 francs. The School Boy Loraines Faith 
The Belgian question is settled--but according to Hoaryhead Blind winte haney 
a Cologne journal, the northern powers will not re- Ellen Clifford, or the Ge. Village Boys PPY 
sume reiation with Belgium until Skyrznecki, the |  jius of Reform enon day Dut 
Polish General, is dismisse’. It is reported that King | teachers Present ~ te Abe ra Ait 


Leopold intends to abdicate. 

EVANGELICAL. MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Treasurer of the Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society in Massachusetts gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, as the donation of young Ladies in the 
Rev. Chandler Robbins, (second church) society 
in this city, in aid of the objects of said insti. 
tution. 


Holiday stories 
Social Amusements 
Gift for Children 


The Palfreys 
Olive Buds, by Mrs Sig- 


ourney 
Memoir of Whitinan Love: Token, by Miss 
Wonders of Nature Sedgewick 


Parleys Bible Stories 
Wares scenes and charac- 
ters 

Wares Sunday Library 
Riches without wings 
Conversations of a Father New Years Day 
Clara Nugent Willson Avery 


Stories for youth 
Relons Pilgrimage 
Annette Warington 
Ann L. Boutelle 
Bible I}ustrations 











NOTICE. 
The Annual Meeting of the ‘ Worcester | 
Sunday School Association will be holden at | 
Northboro’ on Wednesday, the 15th Spear 
The Teachers will assemble.at 11 o’clock, and 
the public services will commence at 1 o'clock. 
Per Order. 
Rurvus P. Srespins, Secretary. | 


{ 
{ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The following Circular has been sent to all 
the Sunday Schoois connected with the Unita- 
rian Societies in this country, so far us they have 
come to the knowledge of the Secretary. 
Should any have been omitted, will the Pastor 
or Superintendents of the same, favor us with a 
written reply to the proposed Questions, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY'S CIRCULAR, 

Sir:—The Sunday School Séciety will hold 
their usual public meeting, on the last Wednes- 
day of the ensuing month. Will you be kind 
enough to furnish as full replies as maybe in your 
power, to the subjoined inquiries relative to the 
School in your Parish, or with which you are 
connected. By so doing you wil] aid us in the 
preparation of our Annual Report on the above- 
named occasion. 

1, What interest do the Parents of your 
Scholars teke in your Sunday School ? 

2. Does your School increase or diminish the 
direct efforts of the Parents in the religious ed- 
ucation their children ? 

3. Do your Teachers hold regular meetings? 
Are they well attended ? And what do you con- 
sider the effect of them ? 

4. Have you any Teacher’s Library ? If so, 
what are its advantages ? 

5. Is your School connected with any Asso- 
ciation of Sunday Schools, beside our own ? And 
what is your opinion of the expediency of Coun- 
ty, or other Associations of this kind ? 

6. To what extent does the prosperity of 
Sunday Schools depend on the sympathy and 
efforts of the Clergy ? 

7: Do Sunday Schools increase or diminish 
the influence of Pastors in the religious instruc- 
tion of their people ? 

In behalf of the Directors. 
A. B. MUZZEY, Secretary. 

Cambridgeport, April Ist, 1839. 














MARRIAGES. 








In this city, by Rev Mr Lothrop, Mr John L 
Priest to Miss Caroline P. Dodd. 

In this city, by the Kev Mr Barrett, Mr Joshua 
Atkins Jr of the firm of J. Atkins & Co, of New 
York, to Miss Emily, daughter of John Hews Esq. 
of this city. 

In Watertown, on Wednesday evening, by the 
Rev Dr Francis, Mr Anthony F. Clark, of this city, 
to Miss Fanny, eldest daughter of John Lenox, Esq. 
of Worcester. 

In Dedham, on Wednesday evening, by Rev Mr 
Lamson, Mr Luther Richards, of this city, to Miss 
Mary F. Wilson, of Dedham. 

In Flushing, L. I., 2d inst, Mr George Oscar Bart- 
lett, of Boston, to Miss Jane, daughter of the late Mr 
Hugh Kiles, of Jamacia, L. I. 


‘DEATHS. 





In this city, of consumption, Mrs Lucia, wife ot 
Mr F. A. Hawley, and daughter of Mr Joseph Win- 











sor 24. 


Mary Howitts Prose Tales Alice Bradford 
do do Talesin verse Rich poor man 
do do Natural Hist. S S, Teacher's Funeral 


Our collection of Sunday School Books will be 
found to comprise most of those which have been 
published lately, which are suitable for Libraries. 

Those about making additions to their S. 8. Libra- 
ries, are respecttully invited to call and examine our 
collection, which will be sold as low as at any store 
in the city. 

In Press —‘ A Visit to the Country,’ by Miss 8. 
Cabot, author of * Letters toa Mother,’ « Helen and 


Maria,’ &c. 


Orders trom Clergymen or others for Theological, 
Juvenile or Miscellaneous Books; respectfully soli- 
cited, and will be punctually attended to. m4 


Ln ae THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Patrick’s 

Commentary 4 vols folio 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor royal 8vo 

Moshiems Ecclesiastical Histery royal 8vo. 

Massillons Works 2 vols royal 8vo 

Edward Reynolds Works folio 

Clerici’s Commentaries 3 vols folio 

Robert Halls Works 6 vols 8vo 

Halls Life and Miscellaneous Sermons 

Bowyers Conjectures on the New Testament 4to 

Wakefields St Matthew 4to 

Lardners Works 5 vols 4to 

Beausobres New Testament 2 vols 4to 

Biblia Greca 4 vols 4to 

Fox’s Acts and Monuments of the Church 4to 

The illustrated Family Bible royal 4to 

Novum Test. Polyglottum, iv nine languages 

Bagsters Prolegomena to Bib. Sac. &c 4to 

Doddridges Sermons 4 vols Svo 

Walls Christ Crucified 8vo 

Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels Svo 

Waddingtons history of the Church 8vo 

Cappes Life ot Christ Svo 

Critic of Pure Reason translated by Kant 8vo 

Dr Prices Dissertations on Providence &c 8vo 

Pooles testimony of St Cyprian against Rome Svo 

Belshams translation and exposition of the Epistles, 

Baillie on the nature and dignity of Christ 8vo 

An essay on the proem to John’s Gospel 8vo 

Kuinoel’s commentary 4 vols 8vo 

Waketiclds evidences of Christianity 8vo 

Vates Vindication 8vo 

Jeremy Taylors works 8 vols 12mo 

Tyndales New Testament 12mo 

Opinions on the Bible 12mo 

Means on the atonement T2mo 

Watsons Tracts 4 vols 8vo 

Religions of Profane antiquity 12mo 

Locke on Christianity 12mo 

Paleys Natural Theology illustrated 2 vols 12mo 

Wood on the doctrines and evidence of the Christian 
Religion Svo 

Improved version of the New Testament 12mo 

Milton on the Trinity 12mo 

Farmer on Miracles I2ino 

Farmer on Demoniacs I2mo 

Rosenmuller 8vo &c &ec &e 


The above with many other valuable Theological 
works for sale low by 
JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 
my Il 134 Washington street. 


EW WORKS—Received May 5, 6 —Robert 
Philip’s Lite of Bunyan—Travelsin Egypt and 
Arabia Petrea by Dumas—The Croppy, by the 
O’ Hara Family—James’s Memoirs of celebrated Wo- 
men—Richelieu, a Play, by E. L. Bulwer—Jack 
Sheppard, by Ainsworth, part 2d—Cooper’s Naval 
History of the United States—Buist’s Flower Gar- 
den Directory, &e.— Nicholas Nickleby, by Boz, 
Part 2— Anthon’s First Latin Lessons—The ‘North- 
men in New England or America in the 10th centu- 
ry— Arthur Lee and Tom Paliner, 3d ed. 
Just received and tor sale at TICKNOR’S, corner 
of Washington and School street. mll 


PERR’S NAVAL HISTORY.—The History 
of the Navy of the United States of America. 
By J. Fennimore Cooper, in 2 vols, 

Also, Bulwer’s Richlieu, or the Conspiracy—a 
lay in 5 acts, to which are added Historical Odes om 
he Last Days of Elizabeth, Cromwell's Dream, the 

Death of Nelson &c. 
Also, Ainsworth’s novel of Jack Sheppard, No. 2. 
This day received and for sale at 
TICKNOR’S. 
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SSS ore rerrpey 
| LD STANDARD WORKS.=Pussendor’s Law 
of N ature and Nations, I vol. folio—The Oceana 
and other works of James Harrington, Eeq. } vol.— 
Hookers’s Ecclesiastical Polis » Fvok. folie—Selden’s 
Tracts, 1. vol..-Herbett’s Life and Reign of: King 
Heury the Eight, 1. vol.—Tracts on Literary. Prop- 
erty, 1 vol. quarto—History of the Reign of King: 
Henry the seventh, 1 vol.— Reports of the Select 
Committee on Finance, 6 vols foliomHistory of 
Mary Queen of Scotland, by James Auderson, 4 vols. 
— Macaulay’s History of England, 3. vols’ quarto— 
Ames’s Typographical’ ee wept 8 vols. quarto.-~ 
Gutch’s Antignities of Oxford, 2 vols. quarto--Stu- 
arts Political oder: ¢ 2 vols. quarto. 
For sale by CHARLES: C. LEPPLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 142 Washington street. mil 


AVAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 





United States of America. By J: Fennimore-Cooper. 
2 vols Svo. 
Just received and for saleby CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & vin MES BROWN, 112’ Washington st: 
mil 


ELECTIONS FROM THE EDINBURGH RE- 
_ VIEW, comprising the best articles in that Jour- 
nal, from its commencement to tle present time, 
with a Preliminary. Dissertation, and’ explanatory 
notes. Edited by Maurice Cross, Secretary of the 
Belfast Historical Society. 6 vals; 
For sale by CHARLES C, LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN. Ti2’Washington St. mii. 


NSTRUCTION. FROM TREES AND FLOW- 
ERS —For young Children. This day published 

by JORR FE DOW E, 22°Court St. 

m 


ig JONATHAN MAYHEW.—Memoir of 
the Life and Writings of Rev. Jonathan May- 
hew D. D., Pastor of the West Church and Soeiety 
in Boston. from June 1747 to July 1966; By. Alden 
Bradford L. L. D. 
For ye JOSEPH DOWE. 22 Court St. 

m Pl. 


mit 

UNYAN.—The Life, Times and Characteristies 
J of John Bunyan, author of the Pilgrim’s Pfog- 
ress—By Rebert-Phitip, author of Life and Times ef: 
Whitefield, &c. 
For sale at 

mil TICK NOR’S. 


EW BOOK FOX ENGINEERS.—Elements of 
Civil Engineering for the use of Students. illus- 
trated by 9 copperplate engravings, containing 273 
figures—by John Millington, civit engineer. 
For sale at TICKNORS: 

















mil 





| NORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE. 
| summer term will cemmence on Tuesday 
June 4 Any parent, having children to be in- 
structed, and wishing to retire trom the city, would 
find Northfield a delightful summer-residence. A 
tew such could receive board at this commorious es- 
tablishment, where they could watch over their 
children and witness ‘heir improvement. Refer to 


| the Rev. J. Pierpontof Boston, Rev. Dr Pierce of: 


Brookline, Rev. Mr Alfen of Northboro- 
P. ALLEN Principal. 
Northfield, May, 1839. 


NITARIAN TRAC TS.—No. 120 *Come over: 
j and Help-Us.” A Letter to Rev. George Put+ 
| nam, by E. Peabody. 

No. 121. * To the Law and the Testimony.’ A 
| discourse on the deference paid to the Sciiptwres by 
| Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intolerance, and’ 
Exclusion, by William E. Channing; D. D. 
} No. 123. Charges against Uniterianism,.by F. 
| Peabody. 

No. 124. A» tribute to the Memory: of: Noah Wer- 
_cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 126. The Nature,Reality and-Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

















‘ 


| No. 126 The Sunday School, a- discourse pro- 


| nounced before the Sunday Scheol Society, by Wim 
| E. Channing. 

, No. 127. Whet is Truth? by Rev Andrew P. 
| Peabody. 

| No. 128. A Young Man’s Account’ of’ his Con- 
version from Calvinism. Avstatement of Facets. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No. 130, A Rational Faith-competent tothe wants 
of Man. 

No 181. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1888 ° 

No. 182. Duty of. Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 








| No. 133, The Futare Life, by Wilham E. Clian- 
| ning. " 


No. 134. Repentance the Grownd of Forgiveness, 


_ by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LL.D, ot London.. 


No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 


, Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing 


No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 


| Livermore. 


| 


The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of! the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at tite lew price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jig 184° Washington street. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reler to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice,.Trustees of the School. ‘ 

The Academical Year commenees the second 
Monday of September, and consists of four qrariers, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annuat Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters uneqaally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each ; the 
fourth, five weeks. 





Board ére. for a year, $150 )’ Always 
Ge «Winter or Spring, 50 in 
q >? Summer or Fall; 45 fadvnce. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Clas-ical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and 15 a quarter; or $20, GAS 
and $55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20:a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the Schou! without additiow- 
al charge. 





Any one branch other than-Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern 
Languages, and, other branches, according to the 
wants of the school, ere empioyed ; and competent 
Young Ladies assist in various Uranches, one of 
whom, at least, usually resides in the family of the 
Principal 

After the present quarter, boarding pupils will he 
accommodated in a new house, near the school House, 
constructed expressly for the acconrmedatien of a 
limited number, with reference to health and con- 
venience. 

A few more scholars can be accommodated by the 
Principal as members of his family. 

A course of Lectures om History will be delivered 
to the more advanced pupils, next quarter, by Mr 
Mariotti. 

D. Mack, Prineizal. 

N.B. The next quarter will commenee on Mon- 
day, May 20. 

Cambridge, April 13h, 1838. n 24 

YOUNG LADIES’ 

Day and Boarding School in Roxbury, 

R. and Mrs. B. KENT have removed their 
M Young Ladies’ Day and Boarding Schoo! to 
the third house on Flighland street, near the Norfolk 
House, where their next quarter will commence on 
Monday, May 20th. 





Terms. 
Tuirion—English. branches, per quarter; . $12 
do with Latin, French and Drawing 15 
do do with Spanish 20 
Music—by an accomplished teacher, 12 
Use of Piano—diviced among pupits,. 12 
Board, exclusive of washing, per week, 3 
Roxbury, Apiil 16. a20 





HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.- By Jonn Bun- 
Yan. Complete in three Parts. With Expla- 
natory notes by Wm. Mason ; and a lite of the author 
by. Josiah Conder, Esq. an octavo edition, in one vot- 
ume,—printed on a large clear type,—embellished 
with wood cuts, and neatly bound. 
This work is offeved for the low price of $1.25, per 
copy. Published by D. H- WILLIAMS, No. 1, 
Water street, Boston. may 4 


PURE SPERM OIL. . 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has con- 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, end Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 











STATES.--The History of the Navy of the ~~ 
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76 
POETRY. 


aa a 
For the Register and Observer. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


I saw ber, when the cords of love 
Were round her spirit flung, 

When o’er her youthful trusting heart, 
Hope’s radiant mantle hung. 








| 








She seemed a tender fragile flower, 
Formed for some purer sphere, 

A lily from some fairy land, 
By angels wafted here. 


I saw her when the bridal wreath 
Circled her peaceful brow, 

Heard the sweet music of her voice, 
Proneunce the solemn vow. 


Her’s was a love that could not die, 
That ne’er could know decay ; 

A prre, a holy, heaven-lit flame, 

' To cheer her earthly way. 





I saw her in her own sweet home, 
When peace and joy were there, 

Dispelling by her magic sway, 
Each mantling trace of care. 


I saw her—Ah, the scene how changed! 
The light had left her eye, 

The rose had faded from her cheek, 
And laid it down to die. 


The eastle of her fondest hopes 
Had vanished in the air : 

The harp that once her bosom thrill’d 
Was hush’d and silent there. 


The voice of melody and love, 
Breathed but a sadden’d strain, 

It told of chords that rudely snapt 
Could ne’er be joined again. 


It told of a confiding heart, 
Fraught with too tender trust, 

Affection’s unrequited gift, 
Humbled beneath the dust. 


I saw her spirit take its flight, 
And from its woes depart ! 

E’en death stole not the care worn trace, 
Left by a broken heart. 


e * * * - 7 * * 


Oh, give me, but ene sunny day, 
Cheered-by affection’s power, 

Oh, let me die, ere yet the rose 
Fades from sweet friendship’s bower ! 


Call me to my eternal bome, 
From earth’s bright scenes to part, 
But, save, oh save me, God ot love, 
Save from a broken heart. 


L. B. T. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


ON THE DEATH OF A CLASSMATE, 
What means this sadness on each youthful brow ? 
Why wear ye all that badge of mourning sorrow ? 
Why is it that each laugh is silent now? 

These are vot signs the hypocrite would borrow. 
What means all this ? why in the season glad 
Of yeuth, does each young heart appear so sad? 


‘ Death has been with us : one, the young, the gay, 
With whom we traveled on, has left our side. 

It seems as if it were but yesterday 

He leit us borne upon the billowy tide, 

To seek in other climes the health that Heaven 
Had ta’en from him to whom it had been given. 


He was beloved ; his was the pleasant smile, 

The merry laugh, the ever harmless jest, 

The weary hours of study to beguile ; 

Yes, he was loved, but now the grave’s deep rest 
Has closed that laughing lip, has veiled that eye 
Which sparkled with his soul’s bright bouyancy. 


Peace to his spirit! Though we mourn his loss 
We'll keep his memory in our inmost hearts. 


dity. 





This world’s rough waves his soul no more can toss; 

He’s safe from all its toils, from all its arts. 

And, classmates, while we mourn his early death, 

We'll think how short and fleeting is our breath. 
Cambridge, April, 28th. H.5. 8S. 


INVOCATION TO SPRING. 


Bend down from thy cheriot, oh ! beautiful spring ? 
Unfold like a standard, thy radiant wing, 
And beauty and joy in thy rosy path bring! 
We long for thy coming, sweet goddess of love! 
We watch forthy smile in the pure sky above ! 
And we sigh for the hour when the wood birds shal! 
sing, . 
And nature shall welcome thee, beautiful spring ! 
How the lone heart will bound, when thy presence 
draws near, 
As if borne from this world, to some lovelier sphere! 
How the fond soul to meet thee, in rapture shall rise 
When the first blash has tinted the earth and the 
skies— 
Oh ! send thy soft breath on theicy bound stream! 
Twill vanish—’twill melt like the forms in a dream, 
—Releared from the chain, like a child in its glee, 
*T will uw on, unbounded, unfettered and free, 
*T will leap on in joy, like a bird on the wing, 
And hail thy sweet music, oh, beautiful spring! 
But tread with thy foot, on the snow covered plain, 
And verdure and beauty shall smile in thy train! 
But whisper one word with thy ser:aph-like voice, 
And nature and earth shall rejoice ! shall rejoice ! 
Oh spring !—lovely goddess! what form can com- 
pare, 
With thine so resplendent, so glowing, so fair ! 
What sunbeam so bright as thine own smiling eye 
From whose glance the dark spirit of winter doth fly? 
A garland of roses is twined round thy brow— 
Thy cheek with the pale blush of evening doth glow, 
~—A mantle of green o’er thy soft form is spread, 
And the light winged zephyrus plays round thy head. 
Oh ! could I but mount on the eagle’s dark wing, 
And rest ever beside thee, Spring! beautiful Spring! 
While thought of thy beauty inspireth my brain, 
I shrink from the terror of cold Winter’s reign— 
Methinks I behold thee—I hear thy soft véice— 
And in fulness of beart, I rejoice ! I rejoice ! 
But the cold wind is moaning, the drear snow doth 
fall, 
And naught but the shrieking blast echees my call. 
Oh! heed the frail offering an intant can bring ! 
Oh ! graut my petition, Spring ! beautiful Spring ! 
New York, 1835. M. M. D. 


(From alate London Magazine.) 
*1AM THE BRIGHT AND MORNING STAR. 


The night—a night of deep despair, 
Had gather’d round the sky, 
And neither sun, nor n oon, nor star, 
Had shed a ray from near or far, 
To light my wilder’d eye. 


' No guide or triend to set me right. 
Or point the happy road. 








CHRISTIAN 
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To heaven in vain I turn’d for light, ini 
A starless, hopeless, endless hight, 
‘Had shut me out from God. 


O there is nothing like the wo, 
«A wounded spirit’ gives ; 

No friend above or friend below 

To whom the guilty soul will go, 
Alone—alone it grieves. 


The day—the day in sadness came, 
The night knew no repose ;— 

Midst horror that could find ne name, 

Forever changing, yet the same, 
Another morn arose. 


With eye bedim’d and moisten’d cheek, 
I Jay in long despair,— 

Upward I raised a vacant look, 

When sudden o’er my vision broke, 
‘The bright and morning star.’ 


Now glory be to God on high, 
For mercy’s radiant light ; 
Too dazzling for the new-born eye, 
It spoke of peace and pardon nigh, 
And banish’d hopeless night. 


Serene and calm that light has shone, 
O’er all my devious road ; 

Though tar in sin and folly gone, 

That changeless star is shining on, 
And points me home to God. 


Farewell, henceforth, to doubt and fear, 
Farewell to earthly care : 
Though sometimes clouded by a tear, 
That glorious star will soon appear, 
‘ The Bright and Morning Star.’ 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





[From the Missionary Herald. | 
DEATH OF A aan: gene CEREMO- 

Under date of May 5th, 1838, Dr. Savage 
gives the follewing account, as published in the 
Spirit of Missions, of the proceedings at the 
decease and funeral of one of the head-men at 
Cape Palmas. 


Last night, about two o’clock, all were awa- 
kened by the repeated discharge of numerous 
gans atthe Cape Town, This proved to be 
on account of the death of Seah, one of the 
principal ‘head men.’ He was spoken of as 
the successor to Freeman, the present king. 
This firing bas continued throughout the day. 
This is customary on the death ofa ‘ great man.’ 
Went in to town to witness his funeral. This 
is the first native interment, al] the ceremonies 
of which I have witnessed. They were as 
follows: 

Just before arriving at the town, I met three 
natives going for the coffin. This isa change 
in their custom. Formerly, they put the body 
into a canoe, and left it on the surface of the 
ground. This is the third who has been buri- 
ed in a coffin. AsIentered the town, noises 
frem drums, firing, mourning, and crying of 
the wives of the deceased, were deafening. I 
proceeded to the house of the deceased, in 
front of which were assembled hundreds of 
women and children. Upona rude bedstead 
lay the corpse, in a state of almost perfect nu- 
In his life-time he had been a warrior. 
Athis head, on the left, stood fixed in the 
ground two spears, and a woman by them, hold- 
ing up to the view of the multitude, leopard, 
monkey and other skins, which he had taken 
in the chase and some in war. On the right 
was his standard, the flag ot which, composed 
of dark blue cotton cloth in the body, white 
cotton for the border, having a cross of 
red flannel in the centre, and a long tail of the 
same material, waved over his head. By his 
head sat his chief wife, with a bandanna hand- 
kerchief, which she waved to and fro to keep 
off the flies, accompanying each stroke with a 
corresponding motion of the head and body, 
while she poured forth her lamentations loud 
and long. At the other extremity sat two oth- 
er wives, holding each a foot in their hands, 


accompanied by contortions of their bodies, 


recounting the good qualities of the deceased, 
and mourning over their loss. Along the side 
were arranged the rest ofhis wives, all of 
whom (eight in the whole) manifested, by their 
uncouth movements and piteous exclamations, 
great sorrow at their bereavement. At a short 
distance, on one side, sat six or eight musi- 
cians, with instruments of hollow-wood and 
dried skins drawn tensely over one end; upon 
these, as drums, they incessantly played, which, 
together with their war-horns, the mourning 
and crying of the women, the firing of the guns 
made up a scene unique beyond conception, 

Amidst this confusion, approachead a woman 
with an earthen vessel, containing a light col- 
ored fluid. Dipping her hand into it, with the 
utmost solemnity, she spread it gradually over 
the face, and then the body. This, as it be- 
came dry, appeared like chalk, and gave to the 
corpse a hideous aspect. Next came two men, 
brothers of the deceased, with long strips of 
cloth, (calico, ginghams, etc,) which were spread 
successively over the body. This was to show 
the number and variety of his robes; in other 
words, that he was rich, consequently a great 
man. Then came his eroaments, such as 
strings of beads of various colors and sizes, 
strings of leopards’ teeth, which, in numbers 
are a sign of wealth. These were laid upon 
and about his heap, and his snuff-box by his 
side.—Things being thus arranged, the body 
lay in state. 

In another direction, in the centre of a little 
space, or court-yard, around which are built 
the houses of the deceased, lay a heap of bro- 
ken wooden bowls, crockery, etc., ready for 
the interment. These are considered money 
and ornaments; and the highest ambition of 
all whoaspire to wealth and influence, is to 
have the inside of their houses hung with them 
in great numbers. Around this space, or little 
yard, were arranged six or eight grave, patri. 
archal-looking men, having red woollen caps, 
long grey beards, and in their hands long and 
highly polished canes. ‘These were the fath- 
ers of his wives,—To their view, and to that 
of spectators, was opened an old leather trunk, 
filled with his treasures. From this were 
drawn, piece after piece, calicoes, checks and 
ginghams, in further display of the dead man’s 
wealth, 

Two or three hours were thus spent in ex- 
hibiting strips of calico, crockery, etc., to im- 
press the surrounding multitude with a lofty 
idea of his rank and riches, The.coffin was 
then brought forward, made in the usual man- 
ner, with rough pine boards, The body was 
deposited therein, amidst the firing of guns, 
and terrific sounds of their drums, and war- 
horns, and the wailings of hundreds of females. 
Upon and around the sides were packed the 
cloths before exhibited. The lid wag then 
nailed down, and the coffin covered with bloe 


cotton, striped over with white im figures of a 
diamond shape. This done, a bullock was pre 
duced, and slaughtered by the head of the cof- 
fin; the blood, caught in a bowl, was poured 
upon other cloths and crockery deposited in 
chests; a kid was likewise killed, and two 
fowls and rice prepared with palm-oil, for the 
dead. At last came a moment of comparative 
silence ; and soon. after, by the confused move- 
ment of the multitude in an oppesite direction, 
the chief of the tribe was seen to be approach- 
ing to bid the final adieu to the remains. He 
wore a white silk hat, and a piece of gingham 
around the waist: in this simple dress, he pro- 
ceeded to the head of the coffin, and, leaning 
over it, resting upon his staff, spoke about five 
minutes to the corpse ;—no one could or would 
tell me what he said. Having finished, he re- 
tired to his house. Then stepped forward a 
man of striking appearance, and addressed the 
crowd with great energy. This, it seems, was 
the ‘soldier-king, or commander of the military,’ 
issuing the orders of the subsequent exercises. 
The soldiers were to proceed to the front of the 
agent’s house upon the Cape, and there to fire a 
salute in honor of the dead, At this moment, 
the coffin was placed upon the heads of two 
strong men, one at the foot and the other at the 
head; who immediately proceeded at a rapid 
pace, through the winding streets of the town, 
till they came in front of the king’s house, 
There they stopped, and refused to go farther. 
Such mevements are common in all funeral pro- 
cessions,—The corpse at such times is unwil- 
ling to go, say they—the devil stands in the 
way. After much turning and pulling and 
shoving, by the bearers, this evi] was overcome, 
when they proceeded with still freater rapidity, 
amidst the discharge of guns, to the agency 
house, as ordered by the‘ soldier king.’ Now 
commenced their salute, which continued—ar 
irregular and dangerous firing, or rather explo- 
ding of guns—for fifteen minutes. This done, 
the procession moved on to the water's edge 
in the same confused manner as before, The 





ther ceremonies performed, preparatory to a 


passage over to a neighboring island, their place 
of interment. Now were renewed the horri- 
ble wailings of the women; some of whem 
threw themselves upon the coffin, ethers danced 
around it, tossing their armsin the air, while 
others again rolled over and over upon the 
sand, beating and tormenting themselves in va- 
rious ways, betokening their grief. At Jae! 
the time arrived for transporting the chests 
containing the goods and articles to_ be buried 
with the body. These were carried first to the 
island, and placed upon the beach under the 
flying flag, which had been furled in crossing 
over, Then came the coffin, accompanied op- 
ly by the number just necessary for perform- 
ing the burial. The procession was again 
formed, and now advanced in greater order. 
The individuals bearing a quarter of the slaugh- 
tered bullock, the goat, fowls, and the rice, led 
the way, Then followed the standard-bearer, 
immediately preceding the body, and others 
carrying the chests of cloths and crockery. 


Winding their way between rocks and bushes, , 


they proceeded slowly to the place of burial ; 
the whole ofthe route being previously sprin- 
kled with rice, by the way of appeasing and con 
ciliating the faver of the devil. At last they 
stopped in about thé centre of the island, where, 
digging a shallow grave, they deposited the 
body. Upon it they threw the crockery, ete., 
previously broken into a thousand pieces; and 
around the grave they strewed the cloths, cal- 
icoes and ginghams, torn and mutilated in like 
manner. Upon a rock, and near the place, 
were left the meat and rice, the latter being 
scattered in every direction. 

Thus closed the burial of a‘ great man’ of 
the Greybo tribe, in Africa. In witnessing 
this scene, I was never more deeply impressed 
with their degradation. Itseems to be noth. 
ing more than a vain desire of empty show, and 
affectation of wealth. But little or no sorrow, 
in my view, characterized their doings; and, 
throughout the whole, [ could think of nothing 
else but ‘devils and lost spirits.’ When I 
thought of the usual consequences of death 
among this people, the charges of witchcraft. 
and the punishment of many innocent beings, 
by poison, sadness and sorrow ‘gat held upan 
me,’ and [I could but wonder at the delay of 
the wrath of God against such ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of meh. 

I have often tried to get at their real object 
in burying cloth with the dead, and in deposi- 
ting meat and rice near them ; but, in general, 
the only answer obtained has been, ‘ that be 
country fash ’—* white man hab him fash, and 
dis be country fash.’ On this occasion, howev- 
er, I was informed, by one of the principal and 
most intelligent men, that it was for the use o/ 
the deceased, [ asked if he supposed a dead 
man capable of eating food. No! No!’ with 
quick reply ; but spose he die and we no give 
him money, that time he como to tother place 
(the land of spirits,) when they look him, and 
he hab no money, den they say, ugh! he be poor 
fellow,’ and no let him in; so they make palav- 
er for him. Spose he hab plenty thing, den 
they take himin, and he be great man among 
"em, and they do him good fash. 

This seems to be about all the idea they 
have of a futurity. They believe after a man 
dies, his soul appears again in this world, after 
a short time, in the body of an infant, who a- 
gain in turn re-appears in the form of another, 
and so on eternally. Human existence thus 
becomes a circle, an unceasing round of life 
and death, so to speak, while no accountabilty, 
no judgment enters into the view, 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 
[From ‘a discourse on the moral influence of sounds,’ 
by Samuel Rush.) 

I proceed to bestow a few thoughts upon the 
last divison of this discourse—the influence of 
musical sounds. Inthe range of thought to 
which it invites, I can foresee how time as well 
qualifications will limit my excursion. | imust 
approach the subject of music, as an unlearned 
but willing performer 4as to bear his part at a 
concert—content, if by his eur, rather than bis 
tutoring, he can strike a few random notes in 
any unison with its harmony. 

Burke has spoken of the ‘ preventive police 
of morality ? I will apply his figure, and say 
there is a preventive police of music; and re- 
sort for farther explanation of meaning, to the 
authority of an ingenious and pleasant writer. 
In one of the attractive tales of Washington Ir- 
ving, he makes a traveller tell a story of his 
having been benighted in a rude and danger- 
ous part of the country. He had been warned 
against the houses that lay along his road; for 
ineivility, plunderings, and even murder had 
been attributed to their reckless inhabitants. 
though weary with fatigue and anxiety, he pas- 





sed several places, where wrangling noise or 


coffin was set down -upon the beach, and fur- | 


farewell from the wives of the deceased, and a | 
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- tentively, in order to select the lacts bearing on the 
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suspicious stillness seemed to warrant their 
avoidance, At last he heard from a house in! 
the distance, the sound of a violin, with the mer-| 
ry tune the instrument was making. He dis- 
missed farther apprehension,-and went in; with 
the remark ag his reason for doing so, that ‘the 
sound of music is always attractive ; and that 
wherever there is music, there is good humor 
and good will.’ There is reason in this fiction ; 
anda moral in its concluding sentence. I' 
will endeavor to exemplify from observation, 
the farther bearing of this opinion. I was once 
officially connected with the criminal prosecu- 
tions of Philadelphia, for a period of between 
three and four years; and during that time, 
about two thousand cases of crime or misdemea- 
nor passed under my professional charge, In| 
not one of these, was a teacher of music con- 
cerned, as defendant or accuser, The lawyer! 
was there, caught in the net; the doctor, and 
men of all other occupations—magnates and | 
minnows—were there too; butthe teacher of 
music was not there. I think the ‘ preventive 
police’ of his art kept him out of court; and 
from his safe and happy employment, 1. thus 
summon him before this tribunal, as a modest 
and good witness of the happy tendency of his 
vocation. 

I will call proof of another stamp, ‘in the 
rogue himself, to attest in a different way, the 
same result, I cannot say, that of the many 
criminals 1 have koown. all were heedless of 
music, or unsusceptible to its sounds. I had 
generally more pressing business with them 
than to make the actual estimate. But this I 
remember, that as often as I have seen the fe- 
lon searched, and his accoutrements taken 
from him by the hand of the law, | never saw 
among them the smallest practical sign or to- 
ken of his fondness for music. Dirks, spring 
pistols, false keya, false money, wigs, whiskers, 
tinder boxes and such matters, were turned up 
to view; nay, I saw taken from the pocket of 
anelderly and guod-looking miscreant, a list 
of all the spinsters and .widows of fortune, 
living between New Orleans, Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia. But I never saw a musical in- 
stroment of any sort, picked from these hetero- 
geneoJs personal effects, Well might I think 
of the musiec-lacking soul condemned by the 
poet, as J] surveyed the trunk ofthe thief. The 
writings of Bulwer and Dickens, who in their 
fascinating pages, have been pleased largely 
to serve up the slang of crime and the brother- 
hood who use it, may tend to verify the pre- 
ceding remark, They too may warrant the 
assertion that rogues have no concerts saye 
those of crime and plunder, and feel the influ- 
ence of few sounds, beyond the voice of the | 
crier of the court, or the last tolling of the 
Newgate clock. The gambler has little 
sympathy with harmonious sounds: and when 
almost every thing is brought to the demoral- 
izing decision of the wager, itis pleasant to 
see music escaping its contamination. With 
the exception of a professional contest a few 
years ago, in a sister city, and that too after 
the manner of classic times, where the guerdon 
was a peerless silver trumpet to him who play- 
ed best on the instrument, I know not that the 
word ‘bet’ ever obtruded its abrupt and nox- 
ious sound where men were gathered togeth- 
er for music. The ‘heavenly maid’ has no 
note whereby she expresses avarice, shame, 
hatred, or sin of any sort; and[ am _ inclined 
to believe that the only musical experiments 
ever made by ‘revenge’ and his confederates, 
were ather‘cell in early Greece,’ or in the 
revels at the ‘ Feast’ of Alexander. 








pony BIOGRAPHY. inthe form of questions, 
with reference to Scripture for answers ; for the 
use of schools and private families. By a Teacher. 
‘The utility of this little work will depend chiefly 
on the ability and tact of the teacher. Perhaps the 
same remark will hold good of all question books, 
without exception, though not to the same extent. 
The references are made to the several books and 
chapters of the Bible, but not to particular verses ; 
which we deem an excellence, asit wil! constrain to 
salutary labor, in looking over the whole chapter at- 


character in hand. The study of biography is more 
pleasant than most other studies ; and Scripture biog- 
raphy 13 most pleasant of all, to children who have 
been religiously educated, It is witha! more valuable 
than any other, in its influence on the forming mind. 
It has a sacredness that belongs not to any other. Itis 
invested with peculiar charms, by the fact, that it is 
recorded by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Two 
hundred and thirty Scripture characters are here 
brought before the young mind ; and the prominent 
traits of each are indicated by the questions proposed, 
and then reference is made to the oracles of God, for 
confirmation of their correctness, Whoever shall 
study the Bible faithfully, with a view to master all 
these questions, will become much better acquainted 
with it, we apprehenc, than many now are, who 
intend to make it the grand rule of their faith and 
practice— Boston Recorder. 

* This is an excellent book for Sunday Schools.’— 
Christian Register. 
New edition, published and for sale by 8S. G. SIMP- 
KINS Bourt street corner of Brattle street. m4 


NGLEISH AND AMERICAN STATIONERY 
—A good assoriment constantly for sale by 
a 20 JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. 


ABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES.—Will be 

replenished, and all the new books furnished, 
and on the most favorable terms, by JOSEPH 
DOWE, 22 Court street. april 27 


| By bce: CON VERSATIONS.—Imaginary 
Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen, 
by Walter Savage Landon, Esq. The second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, 3 vols, 8vo. one copy 
for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 











| will be found in them. ~ 121 Washington st. a 27 


_ Sermon on War, Svo, price 12 1-2 cents 


BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LI. 
BRARIES.—WEEKS, JORDAN & CO: in 
addition to their very large stock of all the approved 
Books published for Sunday School raries, have 
ress, — i 
The Little Dove, a beautiful thing, by Kramacher. 

Little Downy, or the History of a Field Mouse. 

Charles Hartland, or the Village Missionary, by 
Dr Aleott, a book teaching practical religion, in a 
series of capital stories. 

Also, new editions of the ROLLO BOOKS, -by 
Jacob Abbott, author of the Young Christian, &c. 
Rollo at Play, Rollo at Work, Rollo Learning to 
Read, Rollo Learning to Talk, Rollo at School, and 
Rollo’s Vacation. Parents and Teachers are solicit- 
ed to examine these Books, as the Publishers believe 
they will be found the best works for Children pub- 
‘lished, not even excepting those of the best English 
authors. Their sale has been very large and in no 
instance has any opinion been expressed, except the 
most hearty approval. Nothing of a sectarian spirit 





HANNING’S WORKS,—Reviews and Miscel- 
lanies, 8vo. price 1,25. 

Discourses on various subjects, 12mo. price 1,00. 

Slavery, 4th edition, 12mo, price 42 cts. 

Remarks on the Slavery Question, in a Letter to J. 
Phillips Esq. 12mo, price 12 1-2 cts 

Letter tothe Hon, James G. Birney, 12mo, price 
12 1-2 cts 


Letter to Hon. Henry Clay, 12mo, price 12 1-2 cts 
Self-Culture, 12mo, second edition, price 12 1-2 cts. 
Future Lite, 12mo, price 5 cents 
Discourse on Temperance, 8vo, price 25 cts 
Lecture on War, 8vo, price 25 cts 

The above are published and for sale by the bun- 
dred or single copy, at 134 Washington st. 





a 27 JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 
LECTURE ON WAR, by William E. Chan- 
ning. 


Just publisi ed and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO, 134 Washington st. a27 


FP\UEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Dr Adam Ctlarke’s 
Commentaries on the Old and New Testament, 

English edition. 6 Vols. 

The Works of Archbishop Tillotson with the life 
of the author, by Dr Birch, 10 vols. 

Sermons by JohnBaptist Massillon, Bishop of Cler- 
mont, to which is prefixed a life of the author, I vol. 

The Works of the Rev. Augustus Toplady, with 
Notes, 1-vol 

Cary’s Testimonies of the Fathers to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England, 1 vol 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles’ Creed, by 
Herman Witsius D. D. 1 vol 

The whole works of the Rev. John Lightfoot, edit- 
ed by the Rev J. K. Pitman, 13 vols 

The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non- 
conformists, from the Reformation in 1517, to the 
Revolution in 1688, by Daniel Neal, M A, 3 vols 

Burnett’s History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England, edited by Dr Nares, 4 vols 

Archbishop Leighton’s Commentary on 8t Peter ; 
with a Life of the author, by the Rev J N Patterson, 
1 vol 

Leland’s Divine Authority of the Old and New 
Testaments, 1 vol 

The works of George DBerkly, D. D. Bishop ol 
Cloyne, 1 vol 

Natural Theology ; or Essays on the Existence of 
Deity and of Providence &c, by Rev Alexander 
Crombie, 2 vols , 

The Church History of Britain, by Thomas Fuller, 
D D8 vols 

Bishop Andrews Sermons, modernized by the Rev 
Charles Daubeny, 1 vol &c &c 

For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 112 Washington St. may 4 


ACRED SONGS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
original and selected. By Mrs Follen. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind.— Ailton. 


Extracts from the author’s preface. 

‘ Nothing has been considered by far of so much 
importarce, as that the devotional thoughts and sen- 
timents ¢xpressed should be such as a child might 
enterinto and enjoy. Many of the figurative ex- 
pressions in sacred poetry, which to adults convey 
grand or beautiful ideas, in the literal apprehension 
of the minds of children, are merely terrifying or 
grotesque realities. 

Leve, joy, trust, veneration, the desire of the 
helpless, the ignorant, the sinful, for strength, for 
guidance, for protection, fer pardon, afford abundant 
materials for sacred poetry, and all these things are 
intelligible and interesting to children. The beauti- 
ful Hymn beginning, ‘I feel a want within,’ is a 
perfect model and illustration of what a child’s Hymn 
should be.’ 


Popular Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz. 
Allen’s Questions first part 








do do second part 
do do third part 
do do on Genesis 


Dr Walker’s Service Book, with a collection of 
Hymns, new ed. 

Boston Sunday School Hymn Book, new edition. 

Geneva Catecbisin, received by Dr Walker. 

The Worcester Catechisms. 

Channing’s, and Carpenter’s Catechisms, for sinall 
children. 

Social Services, by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood. 

Also the following valuable books, recommended 
to public notice. ; 

Memoir of the Rev. Bernard Whitman. 

Incidents of Travel in Arabia, &c. 

Caleb in the Country—by Abbot. 

Young Man’s Assistant by Jason Whitman. 

Helps to Young Christians. 

Young Lady’s Aid. . 

On hand a very large assortment of Books for Sun- 
day Schoots and Juvenile Libraries, in a great num- 
ber recently added. 

Clergymen, and others sending their orders, wil! 
receive immediate attention, with the customary 
privileges, 

BENJ. H.-GREENE, 
124 Washington st. corner of Water st. 
may 4 ’ 


OWNSEND'S NARRATIVE. — Narrative of 
a Journey across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Columbia River, and a visit to the Sandwich Islands, 
Chili, &c. with a scientific appendix. By John K. 
Townsend, member of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia. 1 vol. Svo, 
For sale at TICKNOR’S, m4 


Ne BOOKS ON POULTRY.—Poultry ; their 
breeding, rearing, diseases, and general man- 
agement. By Walter B. Dickson. 1 vol. 

A Treatise on the breeding, rearing, and tattening 











ington street. april 27 


of Poultry, with additions and wood cuts. By James 
Main, A. L. S. 1 vol. 
For sale at 
m 4 TICKNOR’S 





LARGE STOCK OF NEW SHAWLS, SILK 


FE. F. NEWHALL, 


179 Washington street,.... 
Has received an elegant assortment of SPRING GOODS, among which are 


Rich French Cashmere SHAWLS, with new 
fawn, drab, green, blue, salmon, brown, scarlet, bird 
Prices trom 12 to 50 dollars each. 


Extra French Thibet Long Shawls, very rich and heavy borders, with black, green, red and white 


centres.—From 30 to 50 dollars each. 


‘India Camel’s hair Shaw!s and Scarfs—various prices, 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality—red, black and white. 
English Cashmere and Victoria Shawls, rich and beautiful colors ;.on scarlet, fawn, drab, white and 


black.—Prices from 12 to 25 dollars, each. 


French Woollen Travelling Shawls, large size and new styles. 
Edinboro’ Shawls, in great variety ; on black, white, green, drab, fawn, slate, red, ash, 
dise, and blue-black grounds; styles similar to the French Cashmeres—Prices trom 4 dollars to 16 dollars 


each. 


The above make allogether a better assortment of HANDSOME SHAWLS than has been offered 


at any previous season. 
> Purchasers desirous of obtaining the most F 
vited to examine this assortinent. 


French Embroidered Capes and Collars, best werk. , 
Alepines, Thibet ‘and Cashmere Cloths, Neapolitans, Cambletcens, Irish Poplins, and other articles 


suitable for Travelling Habits. 
Elegant new Mouselaine de Laines and Chalies- 


> Plain Chalies and Mouselaines ; French Calicoes and Lawns; Chantilla Lace Veils 
and rich; Irish Linens; Linen Sheetings; Damask Table Cloths and Napkins: Li Cc ie EL 
chiefs; figured and plaided white Canibries, and Marseilles Quilts. peines “ane Comnpele Manders 


SILK GOODS. 

Rich figured Reps and Pou de Sois, a beautiful assortment of colors and choice styles 
new, with two colors, plain Rep and corded Silks—colors blue-black, jet, olive, brown 1 
roses, and delicate light shades; plain Pou de Sois and Gro de Naples, a similar assortme 


rious prices; plain English Lustrings, all eboice colors 
Silks, blue-black and colored, large and small figures ; 
plain and figured. 

Velvets—Rich French Pelisse Satins, fashionable 


and various other descriptions of Silk Goods, making an. extensive assortment well 
purchasers who want desirable articles at less than the usual prices. 


GOODS, MOUSELAINE DE LAINES, &c. 





-+» Boston; 


_ 


medallion, harlequin, rose and wreath patterns; on 


of paradise, jet, blue-black, and white grounds.— 


bird of para- 
ashionable Styles at the very lowest prices, are in- 


‘white and colored grounds, 
some extra large 


some entirely 
fawn, ashes of 


nt of col " 
24 very desirable article, of fine lustre ; doubie tenet 


extra super and common jet and blue-black Silks 

> 
colors; black India Satins, Levantines, Sinchaws 
worthy the attention of 
ly mh23 
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ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
GPELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
_W. and _Jntroduction to do. 
READING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
‘ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 





_ Fourth, Book of Reading. 


., ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, and Key ; 
Walst’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key. 

_ ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY —Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book ; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. aed 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- 

ridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY,—Grund’s Popular Astronomy; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

CHEMISTRY.—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

W RITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTIONARIES.— Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary; Johnson’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &c , are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

ublished by G. W. PALMER & CO. 
Scliool Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 


HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELI. 
GION AND LETTERS. Editedby Rev. C. 
Palfrey. Published monthly at three Dollars per 


annum. 
[Opinions of the Press.] 

‘The number before us is beautifully printed. The 
Miscellany is intended to supply a vacuum in the 
periodical literature on the basis of Unitarian views 
of Christianity, and we doubt not that from the nu- 
merous and constantly increasing body of that denom- 
ination, it will receive irom them a generous sup- 
port’ (Norfolk Patriot.) 

‘The Monthly Miscellany of Beligion and Letters’ 





was published on the first day of the month by W. 
Crosby & Co. 118 Washington Street, It is under 
the control of Rev Cazneau Palirey, as editor, whose 
reputation as a scholar, a gentleman and a Christian, 
is a sufficient guaranty that the work will make no 
pretensions that will not be fully jnstified. From the 
signature attatched to several articles, it is presumed 
that the Rev. Mr. Gannett of this city has been a 
liberal contributor to this number. The werk is ap- 
propriately designed for a numerous class of readers 
—‘not to be a controversial work’—but ‘to furnish 
religions reading for the people.’ It has our best 
wishes for success.— Bostou Courier. 

The undertaking is an important one, and if the 
Journal be successful in obtaining the support which 
it will require—as we sincerely hope it may be—it 
will confer a great benefit upon the cause of Liberal 
Christianity and sound literature.—Chr. Register. 

The Monthly Miscellany, to be edited by the Rev. 
Cazneau Palfrey. We invite the attention of our 
readers to the prospectus ofthe newly projected 
work called the Monthly Miscellany. The plan of 
this periodical is basea upon the intellectual and 
moral wants of our community and age, and is so 
well presented in the Editor’s own language, that 
any but a general reference to it from our pen, would 
be superfluous. We hope the Editor will find a 
reading patronage corresponding to his well known 
high qualifications for the work which he proposes. 
—Chr. Moniter. 

‘It seems to us that such a work as this is much 
needed in the community, and when we consider 
the great proportion of talent and wealth embraced 
within the circle ef this religions denomination, we 
cannot but believe thut the present work will receive 
asupport commenturate with its merits.”.—N. H. 
Argus 

Subscriptions received by the principal Booksellers 
throughout the country andby WM. CROSBY ¢& 
co, tia 118 Washington street. 
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EW JUVENILE BOOKS.—JOSEPH DOWE, 
22 Court Street, has in press and will publish 
in a few weeks, a good variety of Juvenile Books— 
suitable for Sabb.uth School Libraries. 
6w april 13 
HEOLOGICAL WORKS.— The complete works 
of Andrew Fuller—Robert Hall—Dr Bedell’s 

Sermons, &c. Scotts and Henry’s Commentaries— 

Life of Christ and +his Apostles, Campbell’s Four 

Gospels—Macknight on the Eptstles, oddridge on 

the New Tesiaiment, for sale, at a low price by JO- 

SEPH DOWE, 22 Court St. m23 

EADOWS’ FRENCH DICTION ARY, just 

published by A. V. BLAKE, 38 Gold Street, 

New York, and for sale by the Boston Booksellers, 

In addition to the usual matter in such a work, it 

contains a List of Christian and Proper Names, and 

the Names of Countries and Nations. As now pre- 
sented to the Public from the American Editor, it is 
improved by a general Revision, and numerous Ad- 
ditions, and is believed to be better adapted to the use 
ot Schools than any similar Production known in this 

Country. The following are among its prominent 

Advantages, 

First.—It is in a form the most desirable for use ; 
neither so large, nor so small, as to be inconvenient 
in being handled with other books, 

f Second —It is on fine white paper, and is bound 

in morocco; and its whole appea:ance is adapted to 

the Centre Table, for reference in reading, a3 well, 
as for the School Room in study. 

_ Third.—The Author has adopted the pure Eng- 
lish sounds, by means of which the learner, with 
very litle previous instruction, can readily acquire 
the correct pronunciation of any French word. 

Fourth.—It is also the cheapest French Dictiona- 
ry of its value which has been published. The 
Dictionary of Boyer is sole to the trade at wholesale, 
at two dollars and fifty cents a copy. Meadows’ 
Dictionary contains, by accurate calculation, one- 
fifth more of matter thua Boyer, and yet is sold for 
less than half the price of that. 

The above Work is published by the Subscriber 
at 38 Gold Street; and may be seen and examined 
at the principal Book Stores. Instructors are partic- 
ularly desired to call. and exatine it. Numerous 
recommendations from Teachers who have used it, 
might be given; and also from the Periodical Press; 
but they are thought to be unnecessary. The Book 
speeks for itself. The most hasty examination will 
satisly any one competerit to form an opinion, that 
the Publisher has not overated it. However, ex- 
tracts from two ot the Notices referred to, are au 
nexed. : 

From a Letter written by a Clergyman at the head 

of ane of the principal Revtiate Schools in the Uni- 

ted States, . 

‘ Meadows’ French aud English Dictionary is a 
work, in the opinion of competent Instructors, e:ni- 
vently adapted to facilitate the acquisition of the 
correct pronunciation as well as of the idiom ol the 
language.’ 

A Teach r of New Eugland, extensively known to 
the public, says thus of Meadows’ Dictionary. 
‘I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, 

that this work is the best in use for Scholars studying 

oor French Language as well as tor Reference. 
on, Cote eens it wherever I have opportunity to 

The Publisher will furnish the above work to 
Tenchams and, to Booksellers on. the most liberal 

erms; and all orders will be thankfully received. 

Those desirous of causing an improved taste in re- 

gard to School Books, will be likely to encourage 

the present Effort to that object. He has spared no 

reasonable Expense in doing it. april 20 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent. gratis. 

IF No subscription discontinued, except at the 
— of the publisher, until all arranges are 
pa r ; 7 } * 
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